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SUPERVISION DOES PAY! 


HELEN R. MESSENGER 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois 


Supervision has borne the brunt of 
school retrenchments. Only weak, spo- 
radic defenses have been attempted in its 
behalf. Some supervisors have taken the 
stand that it is not their business to justify 
their work. They say it is the place of 
the administrator who hired them to prove 
to the taxpayers that he has not wasted 
their money. The administrator has been 
too busy justifying his own existence to 
do much more than give his opinion and 
some general common-sense arguments in 
defense of supervision. 

In an age and in a country so largely 
influenced and led by facts and figures, 
supervisors should have collected definite, 
concrete, objective evidence to prove that 
their work pays. It has been ‘‘poor busi- 
ness’’ on their part to depend upon anal- 
ogies, common sense, and philosophy to 
support an idea so comparatively new as 
supervision in education. Although it is 
acknowledged that many of the more subtle 
but real values of life are still beyond the 
possibilities of measurement, it is a fair 
assumption that desirable factors tend to 
occur together. Our people are impressed 
by and believe in figures. Since that type 
of argument impresses them most and elic- 
its their faith, supervisors should have 


collected in a systematic, business-like 
manner the figures and facts concerning 
the results of supervision. The facts and 
figures would represent desirable factors 
which are more likely than not to be con- 
comitant of the more idealistic and ephem- 
eral values, fundamentally desired. When 
facts and figures are not available, the pub- 
lic, perhaps not without some foundation 
in experience, assumes that they cannot be 
produced. Since in this scientific age 
everything that exists, it is believed, exists 
in some quantity, and existing in some 
quantity can be measured, many persons 
conclude that what is not measured does 
not exist. Figures are produced in every 
other line of endeavor to prove results. 
Since this is the common practice, the atti- 
tude of the supervisor who is indifferent 
to proving, when he can do so, the results 
of his enterprises in hard facts and cold 
figures is completely unintelligible to the 
layman. 

As a sample of what may be done by 
supervisors to meet this situation, the fol- 
lowing report is submitted: 

Every school system has made drastic 
changes in the last few years. The school 
under consideration in this study has made 
several such changes that together have 
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amounted to a complete right-about-face 
in educational policies. Although admin- 
istration was high-priced, efficient super- 
vision, as such, not only did not exist but 
was definitely discouraged if not vigor- 
ously opposed. The arguments against it 
were common-sense ones. Highly trained 
and widely experienced teachers were 
hired for each grade; therefore, each one 
was a specialist in her grade. No one 
knew more about her work than she did, 
and so no one could tell her anything that 
would be of any use to her. Any attempt 
to influence her teaching was interference 
and trouble-making. Such attempts were 
regarded as criticisms of the system and 
would not be tolerated. 

With a change of administration a gen- 
eral supervisor was put in charge of in- 
struction. A survey of the grades was 
made to find the strength and weakness 
that existed. The Stanford Achievement 
Test was used as a survey tool for this pur- 
pose and during the first week in Septem- 
ber was given to all pupils in grades from 
2A to 8A inclusive. To hold as many fac- 
tors constant as possible, the supervisor 
personally administered the tests in all 
rooms. The tests were scored and graphs 
were made on the test booklets for each 
pupil. The scores were then tabulated and 
averaged by half-grades, and graphs were 
made for each half-grade. Finally, a com- 
posite score in each test was devised for 
the entire school, and a large graph of the 
results made in color. The graph at this 
point in the procedure carried only what 
is indicated by the first in each group of 
three columns on the accompanying graph. 
The base line represents the norm and is 
indicated by zero. On this graph, as on 
the New Stanford Achievement Test, a 
reading average is substituted for the read- 
ing score which in Forms A and B was 
the sum of the three reading tests. 

The graph is a summary of all the thir- 
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teen half-grades examined. As has been 
stated above, the scores of each grade in 
each subject were averaged. These aver. 
ages were contrasted with the norms for 
the grades. If a grade was above the 
norm, this was indicated by the positive 
sign before the amount by which it ex. 
ceeded the norm. If it was below the norm 
a negative was tabulated for it. Thus for 
each of the thirteen half-grades a positive, 
zero, or negative score was listed for each 
subject. These scores were added alge. 
braically. When, for instance, they were 
added for the first test, which is on para- 
graph reading, it was found that the school 
as a whole had a score of +1. This is 
indicated by the height of the first column 
on the graph. The thirteen scores for the 
second test, which is sentence reading, 
were found similarly. Their algebraic sum 
was +3. In the word reading test, the 
school was practically at the norm. The 
graph reads thus for each test. The first 
column of the last group of three ends at 
—0.62, showing an educational age in 
months slightly below the norm. This con- 
dition was a shock to the group of finely 
trained, professionally ambitious teachers, 
who had assumed for years that they were 
conducting one of the best schools in their 
part of the state. 

Before the results were known, the su- | 
pervisor, who had had special training in 
reading and had noticed poor techniques in 
use, especially an over-emphasis on pur- 
poseless oral reading, began a series of 
teachers’ meetings for the discussion of 
scientific investigations in reading. A li- 
brary of professional books on reading was 
built up for loan to the teachers. Various 
books were discussed in teachers’ meetings. 
Well-constructed work books were pur- 
chased. <A typewriter with primer type 
was put into use for supplying reading 
exercises in the primary grades. Mimeo- 
graphed sheets of suggestions were con- 
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piled and distributed from time to time. 
Supplementary reading was supplied and 
recommended for use. Book clubs and 
other devices for stimulating wide reading 
were encouraged. Attractive book lists 
for each grade were published and dis- 
tributed to suggest home and library read- 
ing. Informal tests for rate and compre- 
hension were given in intermediate and 
upper grades. Each pupil made an indi- 
vidual graph of his own accomplishment 
showing each month just what progress he 
had made. Composite graphs were made 
for each class. These stimulated interest 
so much that the pupils reminded the 
teachers when the monthly test day arrived 
and watched the lines on the graphs with 
great enthusiasm. When the results of the 
Stanford tests were made known, these 
supervisory devices aimed at the improve- 
ment of reading were already under way. 

The supervisor had arrived, by subjec- 
tive analysis and judgment, at the conclu- 
sion that the teaching of reading in the 
building was poor. The graph shows that 
the teaching of reading was producing 
more successful results than any other sub- 
ject being taught. The great need was 
not more emphasis upon reading. 

A further examination of the graph in- 
dicated that the school was below the 
norms in arithmetic computation and in 
spelling, called ‘‘dictation’’ on the graph 
as in the test booklet. The interesting 
phase of this discovery was that those who 
knew the school would have asserted with- 
out hesitancy that these were the two sub- 
jects which this particular teaching corps 
was superior in teaching. It was evident 
that the gravest deficiencies were not being 
attacked by further and repeated emphasis 
upon reading. So, perhaps in many other 
eases, has subjective judgment been in 
error. 

The supervisor examined with each 
teacher the original tabulations for her 
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grade, showing what each individual pupil 
had done on each test. The composite 
graph for each grade was examined with 
the room teacher, strength and weakness 
being noted. Immediately an attempt was 
made to analyze the teacher’s procedures 
so that where her teaching showed particu. 
lar strength she might help others and 
where a reverse condition existed she might 
look for help to improve her work. This 
improvement became a codperative enter. 
prise for the room teacher and the super. 
visor. 

The common weaknesses in arithmetic 
and spelling disturbed the teachers. They 
were anxious to discuss these and to make 
a concerted attack upon them. The results 
were discussed in teachers’ meetings. The 
supervisor gathered scientific investiga. 
tions in these fields of subject matter. Ex- 
pert opinions on drill were studied and the 
newer psychological principles on habit 
formation were gathered, discussed, and 
translated into practice. 

The difficulty in spelling was not hard 
to locate. First, it was noted that in this 
school spelling was not begun until the 
second grade, while in most schools it is 
started in the last half of the first grade. 
Then, the school was not using a scientifi- 
cally determined word list. It was agreed 
to remedy these two matters at once. It 
was further discovered that each teacher 
had her own method of teaching spelling 
and that the children had not been aided 
in developing habits of studying new or 
difficult words. After a careful examina- 
tion of suggestions by experts in spelling, 
steps in a common method were agreed 
upon. These were definitely arranged 
and mimeographed with suggestions for 
motivating spelling and keeping it pur- 
poseful and interesting. With these three 
changes accomplished, namely, beginning 
spelling one half year lower in the grades, 
using a scientifically determined word list, 
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SUPERVISION DOES PAY 


and adopting a method approved by the 
authorities on the subject, gratifying im- 
provement was made. In a year the aver- 
age of the entire school in spelling was 
changed from a negative four to a nega- 
tive four-tenths. With similar intensive 
work the next year, the spelling might 
have been well over the norm; but the 
teachers, several of whom had taught a 
great many years, were not satisfied with 
the change of method and lapsed into their 
old method of teaching spelling during the 
following year. This did not give the new 
method a fair trial, unless the decline in 
the spelling score the third year is really 
a strong argument for the new method 
which had improved the score so decidedly 
the one year that it had been conscien- 
tiously used. There seems to be no other 
explanation for the variation in the scores 
on the three sets of spelling [dictation] 
test records. 

The analysis of the arithmetic situation 
was not so simple. Probably this was 
partly due to the very positive and sure 
attitude of the group on the subject of 
its ability to teach arithmetic. The teachers 
were especially well convinced that they 
knew how to drill effectively. Yet this was 
where the results were the very poorest ac- 
cording to the norms of a well standard- 
ied test. Thorough consideration of 
studies in arithmetic cast grave doubt on 
the efficacy of the drill devices being used 
in this school. A change to the new ideas 
was determined upon. Knight’s specifica- 
tions for drill from the Third Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence were 
mimeographed and distributed to the 
teachers, after having been discussed in a 
conference with them. Where what seem 
to be psychologically poor techniques— 
clocks, stepping stones, ladders, and stairs 
—had been used as drill devices, scientifi- 
cally made drills were now introduced. 
One such set for each room was bought by 
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the school. Desk copies of other sets were 
distributed to the proper grades for sup- 
plementary drill materials. Mimeographed 
drill materials were furnished on the re- 
quest of teachers. Emphasis was placed 
upon use of numbers in practical situations 
whereas previously drill on numbers had 
been isolated from application. The pupils 
were told how their group stood on the 
tests, and were stimulated to take a real 
interest in their own improvement. In- 
dividual and class progress charts were 
kept. Here, as in spelling, material and 
method were changed, but credit may also 
be due to the stimulating effect of having 
the teachers and pupils know their actual 
achievement and growth. Since in both 
subjects the teachers had been using suf- 
ficient time, according to common prac- 
tices, they were urged not to increase the 
time allotment for spelling or arithmetic. 
At this point let it be said that neither 
the school nor the supervisor attempted to 
defend the sampling of the test used. Per- 
haps it did not sample what this school 
had been teaching. Perhaps the school’s 
selection of pertinent, functional subject 
matter was better than that of the test 
makers. That no one knows. The position 
taken was probably something like this: 
Here is a standardized test that is very 
widely used. It is well known and often 
quoted in our area. We wish to be on a 
basis similar to that of our neighbors and 
to speak their language. We, therefore, 
are not satisfied to be below the norms as 
set by a measuring stick so widely used 
and so familiarly known. This may not 
be a laudable ambition. The teachers felt 
that these norms were only a minimum 
performance that should be attained by 
any good school. Beyond them, they felt 
perfectly capable of taking the school to 
any higher and broader levels of attain- 
ment which they considered worth while. 
The general objectives of the school need 
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not be lost sight of in the process of reach- 
ing certain averages actually being reached 
in thousands of similar situations. 

The graph shows the results of testing 
for three successive years. During the 
first week of September the Stanford 
Achievement Test was given in all grades 
from 2A to 8A inclusive for the third suc- 
cessive year. It is evident from a study 
of this graph that still more of the super- 
visory emphasis could be taken from read- 
ing and placed upon spelling and arith- 
metic. The fluctuations in the third 
record are undoubtedly due to the fact 
that the New Stanford Achievement Test, 
Form V, was used in several grades to 
complete the testing program. The diffi- 
culty encountered in working out a scheme 
for putting these tests on the same basis as 
Form A was almost insurmountable. If 
the norms are equal, inexplicable varia- 
tions occur in the scores for arithmetic 
reasoning and for spelling. At the pres- 
ent time, however, the school is 2.29 above 
the norm in the former and 0.54 above in 
the latter on the new forms. 
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One fact that is reasonably sure is that 
the composite educational ages form a safe 
basis for comparison of the scores on the 
two forms of the test. These ages are in 
terms of months. The last group of three 
columns on the graph represents these edu. 
cational ages for the three successive years, 
The first of the three columns shows the 
results of the first year and indicates that 
the school was below average in educa 
tional age. The actual age scored on the 
test was —0.62 of a month below the norm. 
During the first year of supervision this 
record was lifted to + 3.46 and during 
the second year to + 4.32. The difference 
between the educational ages for the first 
and third years (1927 and 1929 on the 
graph), therefore, is 4.94 months. This is 
more than one half year or semester of 
school work. The school as a whole was 
raised, therefore, a half year in achieve- 
ment. This amounts on the average to 
giving each child one half year more 
schooling than he would otherwise have 
had. 

Does supervision pay? 


THE CHARLES W. ELIOT CENTENNIAL 
Some of His Thoughts on Method 


LuTHER E. WARREN 


Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio 


‘‘The actual problem to be solved is not 
what to teach, but how to teach.’’ Thus 
spoke Charles W. Eliot in his Inaugural 
Address. It is to be expected that one who 
made such a statement would devote a con- 
siderable part of his written material to 
the ‘‘how’’ of teaching. That is just what 
he did. A reading of his books, articles, 
and letters brought forth over sixteen hun- 
dred outstanding quotations, which are 


divided into one hundred sections of interest 
to educators. The section on method is 
one of the largest. 

The cornerstone of Eliot’s philosophy 
of education was the elective system, which 
implied freedom. Teaching that allowed 
freedom demanded a different method 
from that in vogue when Eliot came to 
Harvard in 1869. Before he left Harvard 
in 1909, a great change had come. An 
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THE ELIOT CENTENNIAL 


extract from a letter to W. W. Oliver, 
written May 20, 1878, illustrates one reason 
for his faith in freedom. 


Education on the theory of excluding temp- 
tations implies the monastery or the asylum, 
yet the monastic method is held by all but 
Romanists to have failed. 


Eliot had little that was complimentary 
to say about the lecture method of teach- 
ing. In a letter to Mrs. True Worthy 
White, written July 15, 1922, he said, 


Now, the lecture method is the worst mode 
of teaching, a fact which has been brought to 
the attention of the educational public strongly 
many times within the past ten years. 


He was one of the first, if not the first, 
teacher in America to use the laboratory 
method in teaching chemistry. He also 
pioneered in mathematics. He tells us 
that in 1855-56 he tried an experiment in 
this subject, collecting enough instruments 
to offer surveying in a course called 
“Sophomore Mathematies.’’ ‘‘Some fif- 
teen men took this field-work. They 
mapped in detail the College Yard, every 
tree was placed by these young surveyors 
and put into this drawing.’’ It was at this 
time that Eliot and his classmate, James 
Mills Pierce, found the prevailing practice 
of examining students orally in the pres- 
ence of visiting committees of the Board 
of Overseers unsatisfactory. He said that, 
after a good deal of hesitation, ‘‘the Fac- 
ulty granted me leave (in 1855) to make 
the experiment and these examinations 
were the first examinations in writing ever 
conducted for entire classes in Harvard 
College.’’ 

He believed in discussion, as an extract 
from a letter to James Bryce, dated June 
3, 1920, shows: ‘‘Is not the most effective 
mode of making people think to get them 
involved in controversy ?’’ 

The striking examples which he saw all 
about him of inaccurate observation and 
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faulty judgment, because of poorly trained 
senses, caused Eliot to demand that educa- 
tion remedy this deficiency. He gave 
Ralph Waldo Emerson credit for being the 
first person in America to declare that the 
possession of some manual skill was es- 
sential to the right quality of a cultivated 
man. He was a great admirer of Dal- 
croze’s method of teaching, and on March 
10, 1914, he advised President Joseph 
Swain of Swarthmore College, who was also 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation at the time, as follows: 


Daleroze’s method gives the most remarkable 
contribution to the training of the senses and 
the nervous system of children that I have 
ever seen, or heard of, and its results in mental 
training are as remarkable as in bodily. The 
only school I know of in this country which has 
the Daleroze methods in operation is the pri- 
vate school supported by Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Albright in Buffalo, New York... . 

[These methods and] their results on the 
body and mind of a child who practices them 
ought to be expounded by the principal of 
some American school that has adopted them, 
and illustrated by an expert in the system, if 
possible, by a group of children who have been 
trained in it. 


Four months later he wrote to Mr. Swain 
again: 


For me, the most interesting educational 
topic of the present time is how to get an edu- 
eation of high cultural value out of the teach- 
ing of exact science and the inductive method, 
and the imperatively needed training to skills 
of all sorts, eye, hand, ear, and nervous system 
generally. In your place, I should try to get 
that problem dealt with by several persons who 
approach it from different directions. It is 
clear that what is called concrete and practical 
training is capable of imparting a high degree 
of culture, a strong power of application, and 
a disciplined memory; but our school systems 
have not yet learnt how to do it. 


He knew the value of pictures in teach- 
ing and soon saw possibilities in moving 
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pictures. He realized that good equipment 
for the education of the senses was expen- 
sive, and that intelligence and care were 
necessary to use it properly. He pointed 
out in a letter to Professor Samuel A. 
Eliot, Jr., on February 20, 1922, what 
many have ignored: 


As to the false ideas that children can get 
from dramatic representations and moving pic- 
tures, I will illustrate by what I saw done in 
the Sunday School at our church. The lecturer 
who was exhibiting colored photographs gave 
the children the impression that the picture 
of the Madonna he was showing was a real 
portrait of the Virgin Mary, instead of being 
a fifteenth century conception of her by an 
Italian. I am still in favor of educational 
dramatics and educational films; but in them, 
it seems to me, there should be the careful dis- 
tinction made between fact and fancy. 


Inability to sense accurately hurt him 
keenly and he spoke of it often, one of the 
best examples being in a letter to James 
Bryce on November 2, 1920: 


One of the most discouraging revelations of 
the campaign is the very large proportion of 
educated and uneducated Americans who can 
not see straight, hear straight, repeat accurately 
what they have heard within a minute, or draw 
correct inferences from what they very rashly 
assume to be facts. This revelation is disap- 
pointing to one whose chief concern for more 
than fifty years has been education, primary, 
secondary, and higher. 


Eliot knew that subject matter was al- 
ways changing, and he expected the teach- 
ers who worked at Harvard to show that 
they knew it also. In his Annual Report 
for 1888-89 he brought out the fact that 
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‘‘not a single member of the Faculty js 
today teaching what he taught fifteey 
years ago as he then taught it.’’ This was 
not true of teaching at Harvard when 
Eliot came to it as president. He said that 
in 1856 he saw on two occasions ‘‘the con. 
dition of the paper of the manuscript 
lectures which Dr. Jacob Bigelow read 
every year to the medical class. The paper 
was brownish-yellow, although it had once 
been white. In his hands the subject of 
Materia Medica underwent no change to 
speak of between 1815 and 1855.’’ Things 
did not remain so in the Medical School, 
or anywhere else, after Eliot became presi- 
dent. 

Where in literature does one find a 
better statement of the kind of guidance 
advanced students need than this, given 
in an address to new students on October 
9, 1907: 


Just think of the kind of codperation that 
exists between a competent scholar who has 
been pursuing scholarship in a given depart- 
ment for a lifetime and a young advanced stu- 
dent who seeks his companionship and _ his 
guidance. ... The other man... tells him, 
“Thus far the world has brought us. Now you 
go a little farther. This is the way. Walk 
ye in it.” 


Charles William Eliot, born March 20, 
1834, forty years president of Harvard 
University, moulder of education in all 
grades, said the ‘‘how’’ is more important 
than the ‘‘what’’ in teaching. Those who 
believe there are better ways of teaching 
should pause in his honor on his centennial 
day, March 20, 1934. 
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PUPIL COOPERATION IN SPEECH PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


IRENE Pooue! 


University Elementary School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


One of the most tangible objectives of 
speech activities is the student codperation 


| jnvolved in planning, preparing, and exe- 


euting class and group programs. Prob- 
ably the most efficient means of caring for 
such programs is through informal class 
organizations or clubs. 

Children in auditorium classes in a large 
city school have developed an interesting 
division of duties that has made for a 
smoothly running organization in each 
class from the third grade through the 
eighth. From the more or less permanent 
duties of the presiding officer to the occa- 
sional performance of an individual mem- 
ber of the group, the organization moves 
earnestly and purposefully, with but little 
supervision or even suggestion from the 
teacher-director. The experiences de- 
scribed here can be adapted to regular 
classroom activities in any socialized study 
where oral English is to be stressed, or 
where these activities may be helped by in- 
tegration through a speech program. 

Elections occur twice a semester. Only 
one change of officers per semester gives 
opportunity for too little experience in the 
routine of electing, and allows only one set 
of officers for a long period of time. Hav- 
ing more than two elections a semester 
takes up a disproportionate amount of 
time for the electing and does not give an 
officer a fair chance to carry out his plans. 

Elective offices in all grades include 
president, secretary, program adviser, and, 
in some classes, critic. In the eighth grade 


only, where graduation events require han- 
dling of a cash fund, a treasurer is elected. 
Each of these officers has an assistant to 
whom he may delegate special duties of his 
office. Appointive offices are two: weekly 
program chairman and critic. 

From the very beginning the children 
learn how to make and receive nominations 
and motions, always calling them by their 
right names. They conduct their own dis- 
cussions of motions as well as campaigns 
for candidates for election to office. All 
of this is done from the floor in the pres- 
ence of all members of the group. Never 
has the decision of the majority been dis- 
puted, and never, since the very first elec- 
tions, has a defeated candidate been emo- 
tionally disturbed by his failure to attain 
office. To hold an office is a coveted honor, 
and interest is keen before election time. 
Rarely has there been a show of faction, 
and never has it been a serious problem. 
A class election is a business of finding 
the very best person for each job. 

The president assumes the regular duties 
of the presiding officer, chief of which are 
concerned with parliamentary rules of 
order. He is responsible for leading all 
discussions—holding the interest of every- 
one, hearing all sides, allowing each 
speaker fair opportunity for rebuttal, and 
keeping the discussion to the point. There 
must be no wasted time in group discus- 
sions. 

Another very important duty of the pre- 
siding officer is the making of announce- 


1Mrs. Poole is chairman of the Committee for the Advancement of Speech Education in Elemen- 
tary Schools, National Association of Teachers of Speech.—Ed 
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ments. This is a real business. The im- 
port of the announcement must be made 
clear, those responsible for the detail of 
its execution must be reminded daily until 
the duty is accomplished. Students have 
worked out their own system of handling 
announcements. Anyone who wishes to 
have some item brought to the attention 
of class groups writes his announcement 
clearly upon a slip of paper, marking it 
boldly with the names of the classes or 
groups to whose attention it is to be 
brought, signs the message and places it 
upon a spindle provided for that purpose 
in the auditorium. Thus, the principal, 
auditorium director, athletic captain, band 
leader, Junior Red Cross sponsor, traffic 
officer, and all others who have need to 
reach children in groups have a clearing 
house for their immediate news. The pres- 
ident of each class visits the auditorium 
at some time prior to his class meeting to 
examine the announcements for which he 
is responsible, and consults the signer if 
he does not understand every detail of 
each item. 

The news is then presented to the class 
in the most attractive way an individual 
president may devise in the time at his 
disposal. Usually there is need for con- 
servation of time, and a brisk oral presen- 
tation to those most immediately concerned 
is the procedure. In the case of a paper 
sale or other event that requires consider- 
able propaganda to create and build up an 
interest in, the president arranges a stunt 
to ‘‘put it over.’’ He may appoint a com- 
mittee to assist with this. Each president 
takes just pride in suecessful response 
from his classmates to the import of his 
announcements. 

The secretary’s job is chiefly that of re- 
cording accurately the happenings of each 
meeting in legible form, in a specially pro- 
vided book which always remains in the 
auditorium. He must, of course, repro- 
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duce the minutes, in the best speech form, 
at the next class meeting, and make any 
correction the class orders. : 

Occasionally there is need for a special 
committee to plan and execute an emer. 
gency situation. An advertising stunt, a 
special drive for a bazaar, development of 
a Junior Red Cross project, or arrange- 
ment for a party may necessitate the sv- 
pervision of a special group. This com- 
mittee is appointed by the president with 
a view to the special fitness of individuals 
for the type of responsibility required. 
These members, with their chairman, must 
know how to use the resources of the 
school—library, art, music, sewing, cook- 
ing, manual training, electrical depart- 
ments—as well as the most effective ways 
of dividing costs and labor. 


the committee having used successfully the 
resources of the home attics, cellars, and 
pantries, as well as grocers’ boxes, news- 
papers, and what not. 

The most responsible position in the 
whole organization is that of the program 
adviser. His business it is to see that a 
suitable program of entertainment is pre- 
pared for presentation at the weekly class 
meeting that has been set aside for it. 
Once each month the program advisers of 
all classes meet with the auditorium direc- 


tor (or the oral English teacher) to plan | 


in general the programs for the month. 
This meeting is an economy measure, in- 
tended to make wise use of the library re- 
sources and available seasonal material. It 
also gives a splendid opportunity for ex- 
change of ideas and methods that may be 
put into practice at once in different 
classes. 

Holidays, birthdays, special celebrations, 
propaganda campaigns—Book Week, Fire 
Prevention Week, Thrift, Education Week, 
Health, Safety, Courtesy, Loyalty, ete.— 
are considered in program plans. 


Usually the | 
maximum cost to the class is zero cents, } 
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SPEECH PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


is constant effort to use subjects that will 
supplement or correlate work being done 
in other classrooms. Four or five appro- 
priate topics are selected for the month’s 
programs, and the librarian is advised as 
to what kind of material will be needed. 
This material is placed on a special table 
in the school library. References for sup- 
plementary programs for individual 
classes are also placed on this reserve table. 
Frequently, whole series of programs for 
one class grow out of interests aroused 
through regular classroom activities. 

Following this meeting, each class ad- 
viser appoints a chairman and assigns a 
date for each program of his class for the 
following month. 

It has been found advantageous to di- 
vide each class into permanent groups, or 
sections, or teams, each being responsible 
for one week’s entertainment, and rotating 
in regular sequence from week to week. 
The chairman for each team’s program is 
selected from the team’s membership. Not 
all members are required to act as chair- 
men of programs, but they are all encour- 
aged to do so. It usually happens that 
individuals want the job of program chair- 
man so badly that they volunteer for it. 
It is understood in the group that some are 
good leaders, others are better followers. 

Each group chairman then discovers 
first what program material is available 
from the children’s classroom activities, 
their own libraries, and experiences. He 
examines the material on the reserve table 
in the library, evaluates it, and apportions 
shares to the persons who choose them, or 
to those who seem especially adapted to 
present the material most convincingly. 
His assignment is usually written on a slip 
of paper. It includes the name of the 
reference book, page, and title of article 
or story to be reported, as well as the date 
on which the chairman expects to call a 
rehearsal for his team. This assignment 
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is purely a matter of form, designed to 
prevent misunderstandings. It is seldom 
necessary, since the chairman has con- 
sulted each member of the group individ- 
ually and collectively before making the 
assignments. It should be emphasized that 
the individual is the first source of pro- 
gram material. The chairman functions 
as a source for those members of his group 
who need help, and to assist in getting the 
best material available. He is in no sense 
a dictator. 

The individual looks up his own refer- 
ences, prepares his material in the best 
manner he knows, and submits it to his 
group at the rehearsal. At this time, the 
chairman decides upon the order in which 
each participant is to appear on the pro- 
gram, and gives any suggestions he may 
have to offer to individual performers. 
Members of the group also give sugges- 
tions. Their mutual aim is to present an 
interesting and effective program. This 
requires excellent individual work, well or- 
ganized into a unified whole. 

The chairman also arranges the mode of 
presenting the separate offerings on his 
program, weaving them into a unit through 
his introduction of each performer. He 
may plan a radio revue, a playlet, a trav- 
elogue, an after-dinner entertainment, 
symposium, or any one of many original 
schemes to accomplish this unity. He may 
simply arrange the material in logical or 
chronological order. He must introduce, 
not merely announce, the speakers on his 
program. Often, the chairman may invite 
someone from outside the class to take part 
in a certain program. He must arrange 
a courtesy introduction for such a speaker. 

For help in arranging the program, as 
well as in finding appropriate material, 
the chairman looks to the program adviser. 
If difficulties arise which these two cannot 
conquer alone, they consult the auditorium 
director. In general, the teacher’s contact 
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with the program is through the program 
adviser. This plan necessarily places a 
huge responsibility on the program ad- 
viser, but its advantage from the stand- 
point of practical activity and character 
education deserves much consideration. In 
one school year, the number of failures on 
the part of advisers to perform adequately 
was seven for fifteen groups having thirty- 
six weekly programs each. This statement 
includes grades from the third through 
the eighth. Younger groups require much 
supervision for the first few months. 

The problem of criticism proved a real 
one at first. After the children themselves 
had gained sufficient experience to enable 
them to evaluate fairly and reasonably the 
qualities of each other’s presentations, they 
criticized their own and each other’s work. 
Five ideals for oral performance are held 
up in each class: pleasing posture, appro- 
priate voice, clear diction, correct English 
construction, and interesting content. It 
is gratifying to note, after four years, that 
each child has learned to classify his own 
special difficulties and strong points, as 
well as those of his classmates, and is alert 
to suggest and commend on the basis of 
his classification. 

In younger classes, especially in very be- 
ginning classes, it seems advantageous to 
have all members of the class act as critics. 
It keeps attention keen as to the ‘‘how’’ 
as well as the ‘‘what’’ of good program 
entertainment. Having observed, the chil- 
dren can’t wait for their own turns to 
be ‘‘on the program”’ to put into practice 
the suggestions that develop from their 
own criticisms. Each child invites sugges- 
tion from his classmates at a time set aside 
for this on each program. Very often he 
asks the privilege of trying again, if there 
is time, in order that he may be sure that he 
has accomplished what has been suggested. 
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Older classes prefer to elect a good critic 
from their own number to serve the same 
length of term as other officers. In some 
classes an individual is appointed by the 
president to give suggestions for all parts 
of a single program. Either the elected 
or appointed critic usually asks members 
of the class for additional suggestions, 
Each system has been found to have par- 
ticular advantages and shortcomings as it 
applies to different classes. The prefer- 
ence of the class seems to be a safe guide 
in deciding upon the method of criticism. 

Exponents of the socialized recitation 
would be pleased to observe the wholesome 
cooperation among the children in making 
and receiving commendations or sugges- 
tions for improvement. The finest speak- 
ers are concerned with improving their 
techniques, and are expected to show as 
regular progress as the poorest performers. 
The program situation is an ideal one for 
assisting the timid child to overcome his 
timidity. His audience is made up of his 
own classmates, with occasional guests. 

Does such an organization ever fail? 
Being made up of human beings, there are 
occasional failures. The child who holds 
a position of responsibility, whether it be 
as president or as performer on a single 
program, or as member of a large commit- 
tee, is expected to succeed. Every effort 
is commended. The children like to have 
an organization that is theirs—by, for, and 
of themselves. The ratio of failures in 
proportion to the amount of activity, the 
number of children involved, and the com- 
parative youth and inexperience of the 
members is practically negligible. In the 
experience of the children whose organiza- 
tion is described here,? the plan provides 
enough routine to insure smoothness of 
management and enough flexibility to as- 
sure variety. 


* These children were enrolled in the Rankin School at Akron, Ohio, during the school years from 
1927 to 1931, while the author was the auditorium director at that school. 





























THIS BUSINESS OF RATING TEACHERS 


Haroip F. HueHes 


Director, Division of Visual Education, Public Schools, Fresno, California 


‘‘A great many administrative devices 
in common use have little practical value,’’ 
said the Superintendent, pushing away 
from him the pile of papers on his desk. 
“Here are some of the rating sheets com- 
ing in from all buildings in the city. They 
represent a great deal of work on the part 
of the principals, but they certainly fail 
to give me a picture of teaching effi- 
ciency.’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with them?’’ asked 
the Sympathetic Visitor. ‘‘I believe most 
large systems use them. Without them I 
cannot see how a superintendent could 
become acquainted with his teachers. Cer- 
tainly he cannot do enough classroom vis- 
iting to form accurate judgments for 
himself.’’ 

‘“‘That’s true,’’ said the Superintendent. 
“But the trouble is that the rating sheets 
do not give me accurate judgments. A 
teacher in one building receives a rating 
sheet with nearly all her marks in the 
superior column. If I change her to an- 
other building, or shift principals, the next 
rating sheet may show an entirely different 
profile. Why, even ratings on the same 
teacher by the same principal often differ 
so much from year to year that I can put 
very little trust in them.’’ 

‘*What type of rating scale do you use?”’ 
asked the S. V. 

The Superintendent pushed a blank one 
across the desk. The ratings were grouped 
under four comprehensive headings with 
columns at the right for rating on a 
five-point scale. The first section fol- 
lows: 


MANAGERIAL ABILITY 
A. Command of pupil’s respect and codp- 
eration. 
B. Economy of time and materials. 
C. Promptness and accuracy of reports. 
D. Attention to extra class duties and ac- 
tivities. 

**Tt looks somewhat familiar,’’ said the 
S. V. ‘‘How did you happen to adopt this 
one?’’ 

‘““We looked over all the scales and 
selected the sections best suited to our 
needs. I did not select the scale arbitra- 
rily, however. We are very democratic 
here. A committee of principals prepared 
it and then submitted it to a committee 
of the whole, including myself. As long 
as everyone had a voice in the making of 
the scale, surely all should be able to use 
it with reasonable acecuracy.”’ 

‘“Let’s see about that,’’ suggested the 
S. V. ‘‘Suppose we take the first rating, 
‘Command of pupil respect and codpera- 
tion.’ Perhaps there might occur an hon- 
est difference of opinion. Recently I vis- 
ited two rooms in the same school. In one 
of them the teacher sat at the back of the 
room. Pupils moved about freely and dis- 
eussed their problems with one another. 
Sometimes a pupil came to the teacher to 
ask a question, but in the main the work 
seemed to go forward with little compulsion 
from the teacher. How would you rate 
such a teacher ?”’ 

‘‘Tf the work seemed to be getting done, 
I should say that the teacher was receiving 
fine codperation,’’ replied the Superintend- 
ent. ‘‘You see, I am a modern educator 
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and I believe 
school.”’ 

‘*But in the same school I visited another 
room. Here the children sat in their desks 
and responded to the questions of the 
teacher, who stood before them in the cen- 
ter of the room. I noticed no evidence of 
disorder. I believe that the teacher, like 
the United States Marines, had the situa- 
tion perfectly in hand. How would you 
rate that teacher?’’ 

‘Once again I should have to visit the 
room,’’ said the Superintendent. ‘‘But if 
good results were coming from the situation, 
I should give a favorable mark because not 
all teacher-centered situations are bad. 
Certainly, I should say that the teacher 
commanded the respect of the class.’’ 

‘‘But your rating sheet combines respect 
and codperation. Can you not imagine this 
same combination of teachers in two build- 
ings? One is working under a principal 
trained in teacher-controlled situations and 
here the second teacher is given a higher 
rating than the first. In the other building 
the principal inclines toward the child- 
centered situation and he naturally rates 
the first teacher much more favorably. Do 
you get the point?”’ 

‘*T do,’’ replied the Superintendent, and 
pulling a blank toward him he wrote a 
note at the side. ‘‘We have two different 
things in the same rating. What we should 
do is to divide respect and coéperation to 
permit both these teachers to score where 
they are strongest.’’ 

“‘T hope you will pardon me for dis- 
agreeing,’’ said the S. V. ‘‘Dividing up 
the seale would simply multiply disagree- 
ment. I would suggest that you, as educa- 
tional leader, or your committee to whom 
you delegate that authority, decide which 
way your schools are to face and then that 
you rate only on those points which are 
understood to be essential parts of your 
platform.’’ 


in the child-centered 
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The situation above outlined is a very 
real one in most large school systems. Rat- 
ing sheets continue to fill the files of the 
superintendent’s office with their diversity 
of opinion as to the essence of good teach- 
ing. In some schools principals and teach- 
ers discuss these rating sheets with some- 
what disastrous results. Teachers resent 
receiving different ratings from different 
principals, and principals, with their own 
set of ideals for classroom procedure, feel 
that they do not receive proper codperation 
in the raising of the standard of teaching. 

The solution seems to lie, not in the 
abolishing of rating scale, but rather in the 
adoption of a set of ideals or standards be- 
fore any rating is attempted. Some fixed 
goals must be established before the prin- 
cipal is expected to judge either the equip- 
ment of his teachers or the results of the 
teaching. 

In a school where the principal is both 
administrative and supervisory officer the 
problem is quite simple. Here the same 
officer who sets the goals rates his teachers 
on their progress toward the attainment of 
them. But in the large city system where 
the superintendent is burdened with a mass 
of administrative details, he may either 
neglect the setting up of educational goals 
or consider that the matter is being taken 
eare of by the individual principals. So 
many functions of a school system depend, 
however, upon point of view in teaching, 
that no superintendent should consider his 
work begun until he has enunciated his 
platform or turned the job over to some- 
one else. But, once this platform has been 
satisfactorily stated, it should be backed 
by full authority so that each teacher may 
know at all times whether or not he is 
in accord with the accepted policy of the 
system. 

This is not undemocratic and it does not 
erush initiative. Democracy reaches its 
height when individuals accept leadership 
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RATING TEACHERS 


and make an earnest endeavor to codper- 
ate. Autocracy says, ‘‘ You will do as I say 
or I’ll know the reason why.’’ On the 
other hand, the leader in a democracy says, 


| “T am giving you my best thought to guide 


you. As your leader I am entitled to have 
your best efforts along the lines I have laid 
down. If you fail, come to me and tell 
me so; I will then either show you how to 
reach my ideals or change them so that 
you feel they are attainable.’’ Initiative 
is encouraged in finding new ways to reach 
the goals or in developing proof that they 
are false. 

Let us adopt a tentative program and 
see what effect such adoption would have 
on a rating scale. In submitting the plat- 
form we are not supposed to defend it in 
the limits of this article. It is merely a 
starting point for judging teachers. We 
shall consider that the preliminary work 
has been done and that this statement of 
goals has been sent to every teacher. 


The purpose of our school is two-fold: 

1. It should present to each individual pupil 
an opportunity to develop 

a. Skills in handling subjects requiring in- 
dividual proficiency. 

b. Ideals of personal welfare. 

ce. An appreciation of the beautiful. 

d. Personality. 

e. Personal responsibility. 

2. As our school must fit the individual into 
his social group, the classroom should 
set up situations giving 

a. An opportunity for group responsi- 
bility. 

b. An opportunity to try out ideals of 
group conduct. 


With this platform as a guide for all 
schools, the rating scale could be a series 
of questions: 


Does this teacher set up classroom situations 
for 
Building up individual skills? 
Promoting ideals of personal welfare? 
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Appreciating the beautiful? 

Developing the personality of the pupil? 
Developing responsibility in the pupil? 
Developing group responsibility? 
Developing standards of group conduct? 


Here we would have not only an under- 
standable rating scale, but one upon which 
teacher and principal could confer. One 
can imagine a teacher and principal argu- 
ing as to whether or not she commanded the 
pupils’ respect and codperation. But it 
would be difficult to imagine a good teacher 
resenting being asked if she thought she 
was allowing sufficient opportunity for a 
child to develop his personality in the type 
of room she was conducting. The teacher 
who is skillful in developing proficiency 
in tool subjects might easily be asked to 
check her work to see if she is allowing 
enough time for the development of group 
standards of conduct. The music teacher 
who spends a great deal of time on teaching 
note reading, and doing it well, will not 
resent being questioned about the amount 
of musical appreciation she is cultivating. 

Suppose a principal visits a classroom 
and notes a fine atmosphere in an art les- 
son. The only false note is that every child 
is supposed to use the same design and 
the same color combination. The principal 
then asks the teacher if she is allowing the 
individual to develop his personality. The 
teacher may accept the criticism as a minor 
point on which she will try to improve; or 
she may explain that this is a necessary 
preliminary lesson, but that the next lesson 
will set the problem of each pupil making 
an original variation of the previous study. 
In the latter case the principal will recog- 
nize that he has seen only one phase of a 
well-rounded program and that Plank No. 
4 has not been violated. In either case 
there is an understood basis for the inter- 
change of ideas which results in a better 
understanding between the two. Even 
though principal and teacher may not be 
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in perfect accord with the platform, never- 
theless its existence removes the danger of 
a serious misunderstanding as to the use of 
the rating scale. 

There remains only the objection, that 
the principal reverses his own decision from 
year to year. This could be obviated by 
having in the building files a permanent 
record for each teacher. The principal 
could arrive at a judgment at the begin- 
ning of their association and the ratings 
could be continued each year with some 
simple code like the following: 
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1. Judgment unchanged. 
2. Teacher making satisfactory improvement, 
3. Teacher making exceptional improvement, 


But, even without a permanent system 
of recording marks, an understanding of 
the goals of the entire system would un. 
doubtedly result in keeping the judgments 
of the principals more uniform. A pro- 
cedure such as has been outlined should do 
much to remove this business of rating 
teachers from the hazards of administra. 
tive procedure and make it a factor in the 
improvement of instruction. 


GRADING FROM A GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF SCORES 


STELLA STEPHENS 


Supervisor of Mathematics, Training School of Alabama College, Montevallo 


Grading, or the interpretation of pupils’ 
scores, has always been considered a diffi- 
cult part of the teaching process. It seems 
to offer little if any inspiration or chal- 
lenge and very meager returns for the 
hours of labor that the teacher spends over 
a record book. And yet the administra- 
tion, the students, and the teacher consider 
grades necessary to the successful carrying 
out of the school program. 

If grades are to serve their proper func- 
tion, they must be kept with a high degree 
of objectivity and fairness. The keeping 
of records should not, however, take an un- 
due amount of time from planning, study, 
and the more constructive and enriching 
phases of teaching. That system of grad- 
ing or marking should be considered most 
effective which serves best to motivate stu- 
dent activity in which accuracy is a guar- 
antee of fairness, and which at the same 
time economizes time for the teacher in 
this rather mechanical phase of teaching. 

The plan of evaluating student per- 


formance given in the following pages does 
not offer a ‘‘cure-all’’ for every ill of 
grading. It has been tried by supervisors 
and teachers of various high school sub- 
jects in the Training School of Alabama 
College for a period of two years and has 
been found successful from the standpoint 
of the three criteria given above. 


METHOD OF RECORDING SCORES 


For purposes of recording scores a sheet 
of cross section paper of convenient size 
may be used. The regular notebook size 
(8” x 11”) has been found to serve the 
purpose for classes of thirty students or 
less. At the beginning of the year or period 
for which the grading is to be done, each 
pupil is given a number. Each keeps his 
own number and the teacher keeps a list 
of all numbers with the corresponding 
names. 

The record is kept in the form of a bar 
graph, each bar representing the work of 
one student and designated on the chart 
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GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF SCORES 


by a student number. The names of the 
students may also be recorded on the chart 
for convenience, but they should be folded 
back of the chart so that students see only 
the numbers. This chart is kept in a con- 
venient place so that students may refer 
to it at any time. 

Daily work. A record of the students’ 
daily work is kept in the teacher’s record 
book and recorded on the chart weekly. 


Suppose the teacher has decided to 


allow 20 points as a maximum for daily 
work for each week. The record can be 
kept in terms of letters or numbers, A or 
20 representing a perfect recitation; B or 
about 16 representing a_better-than-the- 
average recitation; C or 12, an average 
recitation; D or about 8, a less-than-the- 
average recitation ; and F or 5-0, an unsat- 
isfactory recitation. At the close of the 
week, a glance at a student’s record will 
give his average in terms of either letters 
or numbers. It has been found more con- 
venient to use numbers because the aver- 
age can be transferred directly to the 
graph. If, however, the record is kept by 
letters, there is no difficulty in recording 
the proper number equivalent on the chart. 

If the maximum number of points al- 
lowed is other than 20, then perfect recita- 
tions, better than the average, average, less 
than average, and unsatisfactory recita- 
tions are given number equivalents based 
on this maximum. The proportionate 
values given to these recitations is left to 
the discretion of the teacher. The value 
of an average recitation in the preceding 
discussion was more than half the value 
assigned to a perfect recitation. Other 
values were varied from these two. 

The daily average may be made up of 
various things—written work to be brought 
in, as in an algebra class, demonstrations 
or recitations in class, as in science or geom- 
etry, responses to teacher’s questions or 
oral reports, as in English, ete. It is not 
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necessary that each student receive a score 
or grade each day. The average becomes 
more accurate with the increased number 
of scores, but where it is not possible to 
secure many marks, an average may be 
found from the number obtained. 

At the close of the week, each student’s 
average is recorded by his number on the 
chart. Usually a certain color or scheme 
of shading is used to represent daily work, 
and students understand that this same 
color or shading will be used throughout. 

Often it is advisable to allow a certain 
number of points for extra work done dur- 
ing the week in addition to the regular 
assignments. Superior students should be 
allowed to work up to their capacity, while 
weaker students should be allowed to do 
additional work according to their ability 
and needs. If such is allowed in a class, a 
maximum number of points should be set 
and the points varied with the amount and 
type of extra work done. This maximum 
should be kept far enough below the points 
allowed for regular work that students will 
not work for it at the expense of the class 
requirements. Extra work is recorded in 
a color or shading different from that used 
for regular daily work. 

Test scores. Tests are scored in actual 
number of points, and are usually so re- 
corded on the graph. If, however, this 
gives undue weight to the test in compari- 
son with the daily scores, that is, if the 
points are much higher than the estimated 
value of the test in comparison with the 
daily work, then all test scores may be di- 
vided by 2, 3, or any number without 
ehanging the relative values of pupils’ 
scores. These test or written lesson scores 
should be recorded the day following the 
giving of the test, if possible, in order that 
the pupils may see immediately the result 
on the graph. Again, a certain color or 
shading is used throughout in recording 
test scores. 
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The test for six weeks, month, semester, 
or time for which grading is being done is 
recorded in a similar manner. In order to 
keep the points on this test in a correct 
ratio to other work, it may be necessary 
to divide the actual scores by some number 
before recording. Suppose the ratio be- 
tween other work and the test is to be 2 to 
1, or that it is desired to have the test count 
one-third of the total score. Suppose the 
highest number of points recorded on the 
graph up to the time of the test is 200 and 
the test contains 150 points. In order to 
keep the ratio 2 to 1, all test scores should 
be multiplied by two-thirds before re- 
cording. 

The graph illustrates the recording of al- 
gebra scores for a part of the class at the 
close of the first, second, and sixth weeks. 


INTERPRETATION OF SCORES 


When all scores have been recorded for 
the period for which marks are to be given, 
the process of grading requires only a 
short time. It will be seen that the bars rep- 
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resenting the higher grades are much longer 
than the others, the longest being the 
A grade. It is wise to keep one bar 
that represents the summation of the scores 
possible of attainment during the period. 
If the actual scores of pupils fall far short 
of the length of this bar, then perhaps the 
teacher will not desire to give grades of A. 
This, however, is left to the discretion of 
the individual teacher. 

The next bars to be studied are those 
farthest back—those showing the lowest 
scores. Usually, in an unselected class of 
varying abilities, these are the F grades. It 
is possible in a select class to have no F 
grades. This decision rests with the 
teacher, since the presence of unsatisfac- 
tory scores depends on the type of students 
comprising the class. 

It will be noted next that in some inter- 
mediate position between the A’s and the 
F’s there are many bars of practically the 
same length. These represent the C grades. 
The number of them will vary with the 
class, but in almost every instance they can 
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immediately be located by their number in 
relation to the size of the class. 

The bars between C’s and A’s become 
B’s; those between C’s and F’s become 
D’s. By using plus and minus, it is possi- 
ble to secure rather fine distinctions in the 
grades if desired. A study of the graph 
will make the discussion clearer. 


ECONOMY OF TIME 


The actual time spent in scoring and 
recording scores by the method outlined 
above is considered by some as slightly 
greater than that used in other methods of 
record keeping. This, however, is not the 
universal opinion—some consider it even 
les than the time required by other 
methods. The actual interpretation of the 
scores or translating them into grades takes 
much less time than other methods. Fif- 
teen minutes will suffice for the interpreta- 
tion of the graph after the recording has 
been completed. 


OBJECTIVITY 


The objectivity or fairness of the system 
has a check each day by all pupils in the 
class. They observe it carefully, know ex- 
actly what each part of it represents, and 
whether or not it has been recorded accu- 
rately. Each pupil can estimate his own 
grade with a skill practically equal to 
that of the teacher, and he does continu- 
ally interpret his bar of the chart in re- 
lation to the others. The same chart 
has been graded by several people and the 
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grades have shown no greater varia- 
tion than that represented by the differ- 
ence between a C plus and a B minus, 
for example. It is significant that since 
the scheme has been in use, no protests 
have been found among students concern- 
ing its fairness. 


MOTIVATION 


Perhaps the greatest service of the 
scheme is that of the motivation of student 
activity. Whether or not one approves of 
students working for grades, it is impossi- 
ble to keep students or individuals in gen- 
eral from striving for some stamp of ap- 
proval and the pleasure of some sort of 
superiority. The grade is not an end in 
itself, but the mastery of material and joy 
in achievement are the ends for which the 
grade is merely the stamp of approval. 

These charts are watched daily by the 
students. Each student strives to excel 
others and to master the material which 
will give him superiority. Each watches his 
bar in comparison with the others, and 
competes with those on his own level. When 
a student’s bar falls back of where he con- 
siders it should be, he frequently requests 
other work that he may do to improve 
his record. The fact that he knows at any 
time just where he stands in relation to 
others seems to spur him on to greater 
activity. The students themselves have 
been responsible for the continuation and 
extension of the plan of grading to prac- 
tically every department of the high school. 








DIRECTING PROFESSIONAL READING AS A DEVICE 
IN SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


J. R. SHANNON 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Like Julius Cesar, a supervisor of in- 
struction must be able to say, ‘‘I came, I 
saw, I conquered.’’ First of all, the super- 
visor must get into the teacher’s class- 
room; while there, he must see analyti- 
eally ; and finally, in the light of his diag- 
nosis, he must give commendation where it 
is due and offer constructive assistance 
where it is not. 

Several different agencies have been em- 
ployed by supervisors for the purpose of 
rendering assistance to individual teachers 
or groups of teachers. More than forty 
different researches have been made by in- 
vestigators of varying degrees of popular- 
ity to determine which of the agencies are 
most helpful or most frequently used. 
Thirty-one of the better studies were anal- 
yzed by the writer and their findings com- 
bined into a composite for the purpose of 
obtaining the most nearly correct answer 
to the question of the relative desirability 
of the various devices.1 The composite 
shows only four supervisory devices rank- 
ing higher than the device of directing 
professional reading. The four are: per- 
sonal conferences, teachers’ meetings, dem- 
onstration teaching, and group or indi- 
vidual research. Each of the four has 
been fully treated in the'literature of su- 


1 An unpublished study. 


?Terman, Lewis M., ‘‘Growth Through Professional Reading.’’ 


tion Association, May, 1928, p. 137-138. 


pervision, but the fifth, directing profes- 
sional reading, has been slighted. It is the 
purpose of the present article, therefore, 
to help re-present this important agency. 
It seems from an examination of the 
practices and of the meager literature on 
directing professional reading that the de- 
vice is rather widely misused and misun- 
derstood. The commonest error in its use 
is that of having all teachers of a school, 
a school corporation, or even of an entire 
state, buy and read a certain book or a 
certain educational periodical. One well- 
known educational journal contains a page 
in each issue outlining the manner in 
which such issue can be used in a teachers’ 
meeting. Two famous Western educators, 
both natives of Indiana, have made the 
same error. They attempt to attribute In- 
diana’s supremacy in the production of 
leaders in education to Indiana’s former 
state-wide teachers’ reading circle.” 
Obviously, the disadvantage of such a 
use of directed professional reading is that 
the book or magazine adopted, be it ever 
so good, cannot possibly meet the indi- 
vidual needs of all the teachers of a build- 
ing, a school corporation, or a state, and 
it is quite unlikely that it will meet the 
group needs of many faculties. The 


Journal of the National Educa- 


Cubberley, Ellwood P., Public School Administration, p. 


350. An investigation by the present writer (School and Society, December 3, 1932, p. 720-722) found 


Indiana the mother of more leaders in education in proportion to its size than any other state. 
reason advanced to account for the fact was not the teachers’ reading circle, however. 
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If the Western 


gentlemen’s theory is correct, it must follow that Indiana is now destined to take a back seat, for the 


reading circle has been discontinued. 
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Indiana reading circle board, for example, 
adopted a short list of books for each 
year. These were the basie lists from 
which 1,016 townships selected one book 
to be studied in a compulsory monthly 
institute. In hundreds of the townships 
there were teachers ranging in grade as- 
signment from primary to senior high 
school and from one-room rural schools to 
large consolidated ones. There were teach- 
ers of all subjects in elementary grades, 
and others teaching only their special lines 
in departmentalized elementary or high 
schools. Teachers with the minimum train- 
ing of elementary school graduation and 
twelve weeks in normal were in the same 
townships with teachers holding Master’s 
degrees. There were teachers with no ex- 
perience and teachers with forty years of 
it. Yet all were presumed to profit alike 
from such a book as The Valley of Democ- 
racy or A History of the Hebrew People, 
and thereby reflect professional advance- 
ment in their several classrooms. 

Professional reading correctly directed 
will be more purposeful. Instead of aim- 
lessly reading arbitrarily selected books or 
magazines unrelated to the rest of the su- 
pervisory activity, teachers will read for 
answers to definite problems met in the 
regular supervisory program. This should 
be true whatever the plan of supervision 
is. 

There are two aspects of supervision of 
instruction which any plan of supervision 
should recognize. One is corrective super- 
vision, which makes the individual teacher 
the unit and endeavors to bring her up to 
the general level of proficiency of the 
group and to bring each phase of her per- 
sonal and professional potentialities up to 
the level of her own best. The other is 
ereative supervision, which makes the en- 
tire faculty the unit of endeavor and aims 


*Shannon, J. R., ‘*Corrective and Creative Supervision.’’ 


uary, 1933). 


to educate the teachers in some project 
through a year of intensive activity.2 The 
two phases of supervision will be practised 
concurrently in any well-functioning su- 
pervisory program. The directing of pro- 
fessional reading will have a significant 
place in each phase, but the techniques in 
the use of the device will differ in the two 
instances, and in both they will be differ- 
ent from the teachers’ reading circle. 

After a supervisor has singled out some 
item in the traits or technique of a teacher 
that needs strengthening, he will find one 
of his best corrective devices to be that 
of suggesting some specific reference in a 
book or magazine for the teacher to read. 
The supervisor may be able to suggest such 
reference from his own memory of profes- 
sional literature. Also, it is not expecting 
too much of a supervisor to insist that he 
keep living and growing files of material 
that will be helpful to a teacher who is 
weak in any of the more common traits or 
teaching techniques in which teachers are 
found to be weak and concerning which 
much is written in educational literature. 
Then, when the supervisor finds a teacher 
weak in discipline, unskilled in conducting 
a socialized recitation, or possessing a poor 
teaching voice, he can turn to his files for 
references giving definite, constructive 
suggestions that apply to the specific weak- 
ness. These references he can suggest to 
the teacher for study. 

Creative supervision will make much 
greater use of directed professional read- 
ing than corrective supervision. The use 
of directed reading in creative supervision 
is well illustrated by the following exam- 
ple of a year’s supervisory project in 
arithmetic. 

The Thorndike arithmetics were adopted 
in Indiana in 1924, and as they were radi- 
eally different from the Wentworth-Smith 
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and other earlier books, many teachers 
found it difficult to make the transition. 
In one relatively small school system an 
elementary teacher approached her super- 
intendent to see what she should do in 
regard to readjusting her teaching proce- 
dures to fit the new text. The superintend- 
ent was one who had specialized in sec- 
ondary education and had had all his teach- 
ing experience in high school. He frankly 
admitted that he did not know much about 
the theory or practice of teaching arithme- 
tic, and proposed that the teacher ap- 
proach the other elementary teachers of 
the system with the proposition that a 
year’s intensive study be given the sub- 
ject. The proposition proved attractive to 
the teachers, and they readily agreed to 
enter into the study. 

The superintendent already knew of a 
few good references. He then made care- 
ful search to uncover all material avail- 
able in the local libraries or procurable in 
book form from standard publishers. His 
investigation produced a large amount of 
material, including Thorndike’s own New 
Methods in Arithmetic, which he bought 
in quantities through the school board. 
Also, a new publication was very timely 
in appearing just when the need was 
greatest, and the superintendent ordered 
several copies as soon as the representa- 
tive of the company showed him a sample. 
The teachers were informed of the mate- 
rials by means of mimeographed bibli- 
ographies. 

Group study supplemented by group 
discussion in teachers’ meetings was em- 
ployed with the better books and those that 
were possessed in sufficient quantities. 
The superintendent presided at the group 
discussions. The remaining references 
were handled by means of individual re- 
ports, with a teacher studying an article 
earefully and reporting it in teachers’ 
meeting. Mimeographed notes were used 
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by teachers to supplement their oral re. 
ports. 

In all of the study of educational litera. 
ture the principal aim was to discover the 
best theory of curriculum content and 
method of teaching arithmetic. At all 
points the teachers compared the newly 
discovered theories to the Thorndike text- 
books which they were using in their 
classes. The teachers and superintendent 
all started from scratch in their study, 
admitting that they did not know much 
about the more recent developments in the 
theory and science of teaching arithmetic. 

The year’s work proved very helpful. 
Some ‘‘who came to scoff remain’d to 
pray.’’ At the end of the year the mem- 
bers of the study group wrote a summary 
of their findings. The summary contained 
among other things the conclusion that the 
Thorndike texts were fundamentally sound 
but that in places they deviated from 
Thorndike’s own theory set forth elsewhere. 
This inconsistency probably was a result 
of haste in the preparation of the text- 
books. 

None of the books studied in the year’s 
project were on the current list selected 
by the reading circle board, although one 
of them was on the list of some five years 
previous. The reading circle board could 
not anticipate the needs of the local sys- 
tem. The teachers in this project studied 
not one book but several, not one maga- 
zine but articles in several, not simply 
current educational literature but selected 
literature of several years. 

In both creative and corrective super- 
vision the literature should be selected 
after the manner just described. In all 
supervision it is the appropriateness of 
the material for the given creative or cor- 
rective purpose that should determine its 
selection. No single periodical can serve 
this specific purpose, and but few single 
books can, especially if the book is selected 
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by some distant body sitting in the capital 
city under the barrage of competing book 
salesmen. 

Any school or school corporation can 
well afford to supply a library of educa- 
tional books for the professional advance- 
ment of its teachers. The teachers in the 
less prosperous corporations may have to 
be expected to buy their own periodicals 
and, after reading them, pool them in the 
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central library for binding and permanent 
use by all. With such a library available, 
a competent and alert supervisor can em- 
ploy the procedures herein outlined to 
make directing of professional reading one 
of the most commonly used devices in crea- 
tive and corrective supervision, to the end 
that growth of teachers in service may 
be most effectively and economically 
achieved. 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON STUDY! 


RAcHEL SALISBURY 


Fellow in Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


For the convenience of teachers and stu- 
dents interested in the recent literature on 
‘“‘How to Study,’’ the following bibliogra- 
phy has been prepared. It includes 
selected books, pamphlets, and reports of 
scientific investigations published between 
January, 1928, and December, 1932. In 
addition to the studies showing the results 
of general training or of specific tech- 
niques, a few references to specialized as- 
pects of the study problem are included, 
such as supervision, reading, workbooks, 
the assignment, individual differences, 1i- 
brary studies, and time studies. These con- 
tain references to further literature in 
the same field. Where it has been neces- 
sary to choose between two similar studies, 
the writer has selected that published 
in the form most likely to be available to 
the average classroom teacher. 

It is hoped that this bibliography will 
be of real assistance to those who are 
earnestly working to improve techniques of 
study. 
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CHEATING, BLUFFING, OR WHAT? 


FREDERICK E. HAWKINS 


Assistant Principal, Gilbert Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island 


It’s an old joke—that about the college 
professor who, discovering that each of his 
students was preparing only the part of 
the lesson he was likely to recite, solemnly 
announced to the class one day: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, I shall see that this does not happen 
again. Hereafter I shall begin at the other 
end of the class.’” Nobody would be as 
foolish as this professor. What—nobody? 
Well, here are some authentic examples. 

The first case is that of a college student 
who had bluffed and eribbed his way 
through a course in German up to the end 
of his senior year. With his diploma at 
stake, he appeared for a final oral exami- 
nation, knowing very little German but 
very much practical psychology. Unable 
to translate a simple passage, he told the 
professor how unaccountable it was, that 
his memory seemed suddenly to have 
failed him, perhaps because of overstudy ; 
how he wanted to try again, how dis- 
appointed his family would be if a faithful 
student like him should fail at the last 
minute, and so forth (any experienced 
teacher can fill in the rest of his argu- 
ment). The end of the story is, of course, 
that the professor was moved with com- 
passion and gave him a pass mark. I be- 
lieve that the student turned out to be a 
successful business man, and the professor 
is still alive and harmless; in fact, I talked 
with him not long ago. 

Any school teacher will grant that such 
otherworldliness is characteristic of college 
professors but will insist that secondary 
school teachers are not so easily deceived. 
So the next instance is that of a senior 


high school pupil who came to me for pri- 
vate tutoring in French. He had received 
consistently good marks every day until ex- 
amination time. His teacher was dumb- 
founded at his complete ignorance then, 
and diagnosed him as one of those pupils 
who always naturally fall down under the 
strain of written examinations. 

It seems that the teacher encouraged her 
pupils to volunteer information at the be- 
ginning of each class period, and rewarded 
the volunteers with good marks; and that, 
after a maximum of three such bits of reci- 
tation from any one pupil, the book of 
judgment was closed for that day, and the 
pupil was not questioned or marked until 
the next day. Naturally, the shrewd pupil 
spent five minutes each day mastering 
three little chunks of knowledge, which he 
eagerly handed out to the teacher in proof 
of his zeal and erudition, thus becoming 
vaccinated against questioning by the 
teacher. Three results are to be noted: 
(1) the teacher completely failed to un- 
derstand the boy and his failure to learn 
French; (2) the boy received an education 
that was of negative value both intrinsi- 
cally and as preparation for college- 
entrance examinations; and (3) a consid- 
erable addition was made to my meager 
salary as I tried to teach what the boy 
had evaded learning. 

A little while ago I was calling on some 
friends, whose daughter was taking—or 
being taken to—algebra. The daughter 
was only mildly interested, at the other 
end of the room, as the mother was work- 
ing diligently, if not intelligently, to do 
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some examples for the girl to carry to class 
the next day. The good lady appealed to 
me for help as she was trying to make a 
false cancellation. After I had explained 
the process to her, she finished the work, 
which the girl handed to the teacher the 
following day, receiving credit for some- 
thing she did not know how to do and add- 
ing confirmation to her belief that only 
marks are important. 

An easier way, and a very common one, 
is for pupils to hand in exercises which 
they may or may not have bothered to 
copy, but which represent no independent 
work. In a large school where some teach- 
ers require such exercises to be handed in 
while others do not, pupils often palm off 
sentences written by industrious pupils in 
the same or the preceding year. One col- 
lege professor has recently stated in print 
that he would meet this subterfuge by 
changing textbooks every year. This 
bright idea is ludicrous to any public 
school teacher who knows how difficult it 
is to get a new textbook put on the ap- 
proved list in a large city system even in 
normal times, the impossibility of discard- 
ing books before they are entirely worn 
out, and the poor chances in these depres- 
sion times of even getting needed replace- 
ments. Besides, it seems rather doubtful 
wisdom to change satisfactory books just 
because we must otherwise admit defeat. 

I know of a girl who never prepared her 
Cesar lesson but usually recited glibly. 
Her method was simple: each morning she 
would arrive early, get a different sentence 
from each of her classmates, and write the 
important words between the lines. Her 
teacher, being more suspicious than some, 
had book inspection each Wednesday. On 
such occasions the girl always presented a 
shiny, clean book and gained a reputation 
for honesty—with the teacher. Of course, 
when the inspection was over she put the 
unused book back into her desk and pulled 
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out the dilapidated, useful one. At ex- 
amination times she successfully copied 
sections of her neighbors’ work, not put- 
ting together consecutively enough from 
any one to bring detection. When diffieul- 
ties arose in this process, or to vary the 
monotony, she would saunter down the 
aisles to sharpen her pencil, or get a sheet 
of paper, or ask the teacher a question, al- 
ways with very observant eyes. You say, 
‘‘But this is an isolated case!’’ ‘‘Oh, 
yeah ?’’ 

This same girl had a friend who used a 
different method. She piled up a barrage 
of books between her and the teacher. Be- 
hind it she had open such reference books 
as were needed, including cards with valu- 
able notes. These helps were not always 
scorned by certain of her neighbors who 
were seated on the right side of her fence. 

An instance that occurred in one of my 
own classes years ago was of a different 
sort. In the private school where I was 
then teaching we had the honor system in 
examinations. As the boys were carefully 
selected and the principal had built up 
splendid traditions over a number of years, 
the honor system worked very satisfactorily, 
with practically no cheating. During the 
examinations the teacher in charge was in- 
structed not to watch the pupils, being on 
hand simply to answer questions that 
might reasonably arise. At the close of 


the examination each boy wrote over his | 


signature: ‘‘I pledge my honor as a gentle- 


man that I have neither given nor received 


help during this examination.’’ 
committee did the rest. 

One day I found evidence that one of 
my honest boys had copied verbatim from 
his neighbor in a five-minute test. When I 
spoke to him privately, reminding him of 
our honor system, he readily acknowledged 
that he had cheated, but explained naively: 
‘‘This was only a short test, and we are 
not on our honor for anything except long 
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examinations. I would not cheat in one 
of those if I undertook to sign the pledge.’’ 
And he would not. 

In a certain teacher-training college, all 
of whose graduates expect to enter the 
teaching profession, one of the girls 
handed in a wretched examination in Ital- 
ian, having neglected the course and con- 
sequently knowing little about the subject. 
After all the students and the proctor had 
gone out, the pile of answer-books lay un- 
touched for several hours on the table. 
During this time a diligent friend of the 
weak sister wrote out an excellent answer- 
book, slipped it into the pile, and removed 
the poor one. The professor, concerned 
with less practical matters, has not yet sus- 
pected the substitution. In fact, if he 
should happen to read this article, it would 
not occur to him that the trick had been 
played on him. 

Often we feel that such cases give added 
value to the new-type tests where the 
chances for cheating are negligible. Well, 
here is an authentic example, brought to 
my attention in June, 1933, by one of the 
participants, who considered it a good 
joke. In a certain high school the mem- 
bers of the senior class have become very 
proficient in scoring well in true-false 
tests. The best student in the class, a girl 
whose reputation has proved her to be a 


_ safe guide in such matters, sits with her 


left hand on her chin as she answers the 
questions. When her fingers straighten, 
her watching classmates mark the state- 
ment as true; when her fingers curl up, 
the statement is false. Equally simple sig- 
nals guide them in multiple-choice ques- 
tions. Perhaps the pupils deserve their 
good ratings on the ground that they are 
too intelligent to allow their real intelli- 
gence to be measured. Perhaps. 
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A boy once brought me a Cesar ‘‘trot.’’ 
He said: ‘‘I want you to keep this where I 
shall not be tempted to use it as I did last 
year. Since I have entered your class I 
have come to realize that this ‘trot’ doesn’t 
do me any good and that I can’t bluff my 
way through. Please keep it where I can’t 
get it.’’ A eynic will say, ‘‘Oh, yes; that 
in itself was just another bluff.’’ Being 
an optimist, I do not think so, especially 
since I took pains to see that the fellow did 
not profit by a second copy. 

There are various ways of reacting to 
such situations as I have sketched. One is 
to ignore them—a way which, I fear, is too 
prevalent. Another is to deny that such 
things exist. (We have even seen denials 
printed in educational magazines.) An- 
other easy way (also getting into print) is 
to dismiss the subject with the guess that 
bluffing is usually due to a dislike for the 
teacher. Another remedy is to try to build 
up a sentiment of honor and honesty 
among students. Still another is to use all 
possible ingenuity and practical common 
sense to make cheating unprofitable and 
impossible. Why not combine these last 
two ways? 

This may be a hard combination, but it 
is worth while. We are dealing with fu- 
ture citizens whose moral standards are 
being formed. In general they want to be 
honest. If, whether deliberately or be- 
cause we are too lazy and stupid to do 
better, we strain their sense of honor and 
make it more profitable and easy to cheat 
than to earn an education, we are to blame. 
If we preach honesty and at the same time 
fail to help them to be honest, we are cul- 
tivating future grafters. Citizens in the 
making should be handled tactfully until 
they have established habits of ineorrupti- 
bility. 











CITIZENSHIP INSTRUCTION IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


JOHN P. Dix 


Northeast Junior High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


After considerable extensive and some 
intensive reading in the field of character 
education, the writer has arrived at certain 
conclusions relative to the matter of 
citizenship training in the junior high 
school. There is much excellent material 
on character development. Ideas and 
practices vary, but a great deal may be 
used from most sources. Personality is 
developed by various methods; character 
is created through right living. 

For the average classroom teacher many 
of the extensive research studies appear in- 
tricate; however, progress and real sci- 
entific approaches to any problem are 
obtained only through careful experimen- 
tation. The essential considerations are 
that the teacher sets a good example, that 
pupils are emotionalized to achieve higher 
activities, that definite procedures and 
measures are employed, and that mutual 
understanding and sympathy exist 
throughout the semester.1 An attempt 
should be made to tie up the home, school, 
church, community, and country as re- 
gards actual activities of everyone involved 
in citizenship growth. 

Some specific principles of character 
education are listed here. The reader will 
note references to authorities ; however, the 
classroom instructor himself should be able 
to contribute theories as well as practices. 
Often the research expert is not an actual 
teacher of boys and girls. The individual 
who leads adolescent youth is in a key posi- 


1Dix, John P., ‘‘A Junior High School Classroom Project in Civie Attitudes and Conduct.’’ 


Historical Outlook, 24:259-262 (May, 1933). 


tion to combine theory and practice in day ; 
by day contacts with actual living person- 
alities. At times it seems to the eduea- 
tional worker as though there were a 
tendency to test and pigeonhole young 
people so that a specific stamp of approval 
may be placed on them. Many educators } 
believe that character can be arrived at 
and stimulated by similar methods. Ob- 
jective and scientific studies and experi- 
ments are needed, of course, as means to- 
ward the end; but character and citizenship 
development come through much more 
than testing, experimentation, and statis- 
tical computations. A person is changed 
in a civic and moral way through reactions 
of personality on personality, individual 
on individual, individual on group, group 
on individual, teacher on pupil, and pupil 
on teacher. 
riched teaching, stimulation of thinking 
based on facts taught, clinched, and tested, 
and interest plus enthusiasm—these are 
major factors in stimulating any achieve- 
ments in citizenship training. 


The objective remains the discovery or crea- 


The spirit of fair play, en- | 


tion of a way of living which conserves and | 


produces as many values as possible for as 


many persons as possible over as long a time | 


as possible. 
tation of this way of life. Character education 
built upon the integration of values in the day 
by day choices of pupils as they meet the 
major life situations will, of course, permeate 
the whole curriculum.” 


The 


*Department of Superintendence, Tenth Yearbook, Character Education, 1932, pp. 58-59. 
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CITIZENSHIP INSTRUCTION 


A complete plan of character education will 
employ all the resources at our command, both 
the simpler and more mechanical guidance in 
the formation of habits and the more distine- 
tive human education through the ideas and 
sentiments.’ 


Any program of character education and 
development must be consistently created and 
executed. Sometimes preaching by the instruc- 
tor is offset by unfair and intolerant teaching. 
Pupils often know what is right and habitually 
practice the wrong.* 


Virtues are learned through life situations; 
problems arising out of group living are the 
best means of strengthening these desired vir- 
tues. Character education must consider the 
laws of learning as all learning results from 
readiness, exercise, and satisfaction. The first 
week of school is advantageous in starting a 
citizenship program.® 


Emphasis at all times should be on doing 
right in the home, school, church, community, 
and country. Functional ideals and goals are 
essential. 


Vicarious, definite, and well-planned teaching 
is an aid to citizenship training. Instruction 
that is vitalized stimulates better citizenship. 
Pupils should share in the class activities al- 
though the writer believes firm, controlled, and 
teacher-guided teaching proves best. The 
teacher is responsible and has the right to in- 
struct and use force as a last resort. 


Diseussion of problems in social attitudes 
and conduct for junior high school pupils is 
helpful if the boys and girls feel that the dis- 
cussions are intrinsic and practical to the actual 
school involved. 


Certain objective testing is good procedure, 
although too much emphasis should not be 
placed upon the results as regards conclusions 
as to functional character. 


*Ibid., p. 78. 
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Personal interviews of an informal nature 
give pupils an incentive to do better things. 
A kind, unannounced word has made its contri- 
bution in creating attitude and conduct. The 
personal, human touch plays a great part in 
stimulating right living. Many a life has been 
set right by a confident, inspiring, and personal 
interest—expressed in a pupil, by a real teacher. 

Boys and girls grow in personality and char- 
acter when life situations and problems are 
worked on as well as facts. There should be 
a definite plan to show the pupil that he is ex- 
pected to do good in home, school, church, and 
community, and chart his progress. The var- 
ious environments ought to have a pleasing at- 
mosphere which engenders happiness on the 
part of the learner. An opportunity for pupil 
participation in school government should re- 
ceive consideration in every classroom and 
school. Pupils must feel the class and school 
are theirs; what the class and school achieve, 
they achieve; and where the groups fail, they 
fail. Character development results directly 
and indirectly; each class period ought to con- 
tribute something to citizenship and character 
growth. 


Teachers ought to read the many ex- 
cellent writings in the field of character 
education. However, each individual and 
class must be dealt with differently. Su- 
perior teaching, supplemented by human 
interest and study, should net results. A 
definite plan is essential. No procedure 
will work without the spirit. Periodic in- 
ventories are very necessary to progress; 
personal interest and human touch are 
basic. Facts should be mastered, used to 
develop thinking, employed to approximate 
solutions in civie attitudes, conduct, sub- 
ject matter achievements, and participa- 
tion in activities of junior citizens. All 
this ought to result in more useful, effi- 
cient, and willing citizens in a democracy. 


‘Hartshorne, Hugh, and May, Mark A., Studies in the Nature of Character.” Macmillan Company, 
1930, pp. 377-379; Hartshorne, Hugh, and May Mark A., Studies in Service and Self-Control, pp. 443- 
453. 


®Germane, Charles E., and Germane, Edith G., Character Education. Silver, Burdett and Company, 


1929, pp. 179-182. 
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PROBLEMS IN CIVIC ATTITUDES AND CONDUCT 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


The following material has recently been 
collected from boys and girls in the 
writer’s classes. The suggestion is made 
that the instructor should be a psychologist 
so that he may grasp opportunities pre- 
sented in the classroom to further advance- 
ment in attitude and conduct which make 
for greater achievements. Procedures and 
measurements ought not to be mechanical 
or commonplace; resourceful and enriched 
instruction makes every class period lend 
itself to some modification and unfolding 
of personality and character. Superior 
teaching achieves incidental growth in 
traits, habits, attitudes, and conduct. Sub- 
ject matter instruction and enriched de- 
velopment can further citizenship; at 
times, the instructor finds it necessary to 
stress problems as to what should be done 
in life situations. However, one must re- 
frain from ‘‘harping’’ on things to be 
done, or not done, and from sarcasm. Ex- 
ample and reason are basic; doing for the 
good of all is primary. Reason and illus- 
tration serve worthy uses. 

The adolescent leader will find that dis- 
cussion of actual problems presented by 
boys and girls is effective and vital to 
everyone. The suggestive problem which 
follows may not be written as the reader 
would word it; however, the situations are 
those involving choices which cause good 
or bad responses. The teacher aims to so 
emotionalize attitude and conduct that the 
individuals will elect to do the right thing 
rather than the wrong. Definite proce- 
dures and measurements ‘will not always 
achieve the desired results. The instructor 
will often become discouraged because 
human beings do not always do the right 
thing. The teacher may be at fault, pupils 
may be ‘‘on a tear,’’ everything may be 
wrong. Faith and confidence are neces- 
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sary to carry on the most fruitful and in- 
spiring activity which anyone can be! 


privileged to pursue—the influencing of 
human lives. Adults must not expect too 
much, as all of us err. 


SUGGESTIVE PROBLEM 


Home: In a family consisting of father and 
mother, a brother and sister, there is a hard 
struggle to make ends meet. 


Mother works at a department store. 
daughter does her share of the home duties as 
well as her school work. The son also is doing 
what he ean to help. The father feels discour- 
aged because he can’t get any work; just frets 
and worries continually. He walks the streets 
in search of employment, returns home, sits and 
complains despondently, saying he has nothing 
to live for any more. 

What is the matter with his attitude (way of 
taking things)? What should be his way of 
looking at conditions? What is the matter with 
his conduct? What else might he do? What 
has he to be thankful for? If you were the 
mother, what would you do for him? If you 
were either child, what might you do to en- 
courage your father? What might the father 
himself do to better his part? 

Give similar incidents. Must we all consider 
more than ourselves when things don’t turn out 
as we wish? Should the father have considered 
this point? 


SAMPLES OF PUPIL RESPONSES ON CHARACTER, 
PERSONALITY, AND CITIZENSHIP RATINGS 


The material which follows is the writ- 
ing of pupils themselves. ‘‘Myself’’ as a 
composition was the assignment which re- 
sulted in the responses. The instructor 
took three or four days to develop some 
pertinent points on the place of personality 
in life and especially on the job. Several 
boys and girls checked out very interesting 
and helpful books to guide them in the 
work. The writer believes in treating this 
subject psychologically rather than logi- 
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cally. Classes are likely to tire of such a 
subject unless it is varied, practical, and 
The instructor 
should hold personal responses confi- 
dential; however, pupils are interested in 
hearing some of their own responses read 
in class if they are made impersonal. 
Later, there ought to be a check-up to note 
any improvement in weak points. Corre- 
lation with actual facts taught is essential ; 
pupils see relationship to concrete things. 
Ideas and ideals must be tied up to reali- 
ties, real incidents and happenings. 


I am far from being perfect. I have many 
faults which are not very big and others which 
are quite large. One of my biggest faults is 
that I get mad too easy. Another is that I 
fly off the handle too easy and another, I 
like to tease but do not like to be teased too 
much in return. I have tried my best to im- 
prove my disposition. Both my brothers and 
neighbors are very nice to me; this has spoiled 
me very much, for every wish I make is 
granted, so now when things go wrong I either 
ery or lose my temper. This I have tried to 
outgrow and have improved a little. I have a 
fine example of what I want to be in my chum. 


About my biggest fault is laziness. I am not 
lazy all the time but I am most of the time. 
I get most of my lessons at home. I am not 
very ambitious either. I take things more or 
less as they come. I am not proud of my rec- 
ord each day, for it is not what it should be. 
I could improve it a whole lot but I don’t try 
hard. 


I am going to try to give you a picture of 
myself and my citizenship. I think I am an 
average citizen. My personality is not striking 
but that is one of the things I am going to try 
to improve. I think I have the mental ability 
of an average person and I am trying to use it 
the best way possible in getting an education. 
I live clean and have nothing morally to be 
ashamed of. I am tolerant, not very tactful, 
am appreciative, could be broader-minded, and 
am ambitious; am proud of my everyday rec- 
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ord most of the time. I join in with the vari- 
ous groups and try to do some good to them. 
The largest thing I am going to do is to im- 
prove my self-control. I speak too much on 
impulse and am sorry afterwards. 


One of my hardest problems is participation. 
I do not take part in social activities as much 
as I should. I am improving very much as I 
find out that it does not pay so much to sit 
and let the rest do all the work. One of my 
girl friends has helped me greatly in participa- 
tion as she is a good mixer. I find myself 
taking part in activities that I usually watched 
from the outside. 


I don’t know whether I have what is called 
a good personality. I seem to be too timid 
or something, at least too timid to be con- 
sidered popular. I try always to think of the 
other fellow and not to be rude, to always be 
truthful and pleasant. I try to be useful at 
home, at Sunday School, or wherever I am. 
I help with the dishes, dusting, and run errands 
at home and do the things my Sunday School 
teacher asks me to do. I try to work with 
the children and teacher at school, and study 
at home so that I can be prepared for the next 
day at school. 


This material is merely a sampling of 
some pupils’ actual civic problems in real 
life situations experienced day by day. 
The writer feels that the set-up in a class- 
room ought not to give opportunity for 
cheating ; although the teacher should work 
on the basis of trusting, the necessity still 
exists in earlier grades for strict methods 
in supervision of testing and teaching as- 
signments. A premium ought to be placed 
upon original and creative work. Note- 
books are a detriment unless closely super- 
vised and expertly planned; the writer 
knows that care must be used in this par- 
ticular. Assignments must stress pupil 
preparation if right character is to result. 

Mr. J. N. Jordan, another civies teacher 
in Northeast Junior High School, and the 
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writer have experimented rather exten- 
sively on civic subject matter. The second 
semester’s course in elementary government 
and economics, including vocations, has 
been completely outlined into units of in- 
struction. Two copyrighted tests on these 
units as a whole have been printed and 
given throughout Kansas City schools. 
The authors of these units and tests feel 
that this work has helped to give definite- 
ness to teaching, making for better achieve- 
ment, factually and morally. The writer 
thoroughly believes that pupils and teacher 
are aided by understood teaching units 
and objective, comprehensive testing. Of 
course, detailed tests help after the pres- 
entation of each unit. It is intended 
to complete the first semester’s content in 
a similar manner. This procedure supple- 
ments the course of study. Every instruc- 
tor will accomplish better results by work- 
ing out such a helpful plan. 

The teachers of Kansas City are drawing 
up specific requirements for each grade to 
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be given in definite subjects. A grade com. | 


mittee, selected as representative from the 
school system as a whole, agreed on general 
principles denoting the meaning of grades, 
E, 8S, M, I, F. The writer believes that 
this procedure is beneficial to character 
building. Pupils ought to know definitely 
what is expected of them and how they 
will be marked for certain achievement. 
Citizenship is somewhat subjective at best, 
and the pupils know this fact. The 
writer’s Civic Achievement Record, Scho- 
lastie Chart, Citizenship Chart, and Civic 
Problems should aid in approximating a 
grade in character and citizenship. Teach- 
ers ought to tell pupils that they will be 
expected to keep accurate achievement 
records and character advancement rec- 
ords. Of course, mastery of facts and their 
interpretation is the basic grading factor 
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that is the most easily measured; however, | 


civic progress can be indicated and, to an 


extent, graded from objective evidence | 


recorded in charts. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


BALLAD APPRECIATION 


An opportunity to stimulate interest in 
poetry and to inspire creative expression is 
afforded the English teacher in the teach- 
ing of ballads. Through them an interest- 
ing procession marches. Rich and poor, 
old and young, bandits and gentlemen tell 
what life has done to them. Anger, hate, 
fear, shame, and grief are manifested, as 
are also love, exultation, and joy, for bal- 
lads come from the hearts and voices of 
the past. Springing from the common peo- 
ple, they were altered later by the writers 
who recorded them. 

In every country one still finds ballads 
sung in the various sections. In America, 
we have the ballads of the cowboy, the 
Negro in the field, the sailor lad in the 
navy, the lumberjack in the camp, the 
prospector in the gold field, and the vaga- 
bond on the road. As Carl Sandburg says, 
‘Some of the ballads still sung in America 
have the feel of black walnut, of knicker- 
bockers, silver shoe-buckles and the earliest 
colonial civilization.’’ 

Some of the values resulting from the 
reading of traditional ballads may be listed 
as follows: 


The child sees how folk literature has devel- 
oped. 

He sees the influence of folk themes and folk 
forms on modern literature. 

He understands better the life of primitive peo- 
ples. 

He enjoys the literary productions of more re- 
cent writers who use old themes. 

He is stimulated to write simple ballads him- 
self. 

He develops an interest in the dramatization of 
ballads. 

He feels a wider and deeper appreciation for 
poetry. 





The class could participate in the follow- 
ing activities: 


Singing of ballads—old ones they may have 
heard at home, new ones they may have heard 
on the radio or elsewhere. 

Dramatization of folk ballads. 

Illustration of ballads. 

Writing ballads on present-day happenings. 

Making ballad scrap-books. 

Giving ballad programs in assembly or home 
rooms. 

Making marionettes and giving shows to lower 
grades. 


Topics ror Ciass Discussion 


The rise of the ballad. 

The popular ballads made by the simple folk. 

The subject matter of ballads. 

The wandering minstrel and his part in ballad 
making. 

Characteristics of the old traditional ballad. 

Quaint expressions in ballads. 

The historic value of ballads. 

Literary ballads of later years as presented by 
Longfellow, Whittier, Masefield, and others. 


PROBLEMS 


List ballads employing the following: knightly 
lovers, supernatural riddles, roses growing 
from the graves of lovers, unfaithful love on 
the part of a maiden, revenge, taking advan- 
tage of persons in authority. 

Read “The Pied Piper of Franchville” in More 
English Fairy Tales, by Jacobs, and compare 
with Browning’s Pied Piper. 

Plan an assembly program on ballads. 
sources. 

Read the following ballads in the Sandburg col- 
lection: Boll Weevil Song, Barbara Allen, 
The Little Old Sod Shanty, Going Down to 
Town, Turkey in the Straw. 


State 


The teacher should read a good prose re- 
telling of some of the original ballads be- 
fore reading the poetry. In the case of the 
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Robin Hood ballads, this may not be neces- 
sary. A simple review of phases of the 
story will refresh the memory. 

The following ballads will be of inter- 
est: 


TRADITIONAL BALLADS 

Lord Lovell—(1) Hall,, (2) Ingpen, (3) Ol- 
cott 

The Bailiff’s Daughter—(1) Ingpen, (2) Hall, 
(3) Wiggin, (4) Huber-Bruner, Bk. 8 

Get Up and Bar the Door—(1) Huber-Bruner, 
Bk. 8 

Barbara Allen’s Cruelty—(1) Ingpen, (2) Ol- 
cott, (3) Hall 

King John and the Abbot of Canterbury—(1) 
Ingpen, (2) Wiggin, (3) Seudder, (4) Hall, 
(5) Stokes 

The Cruel Sisters or Binnorie—(1) Hall 

Lord Ullin’s Daughter—(1) Stevenson, (2) Ing- 
pen, (3) Hall, (4) Wiggin, (5) Huber-Bru- 
ner, Bk. 9 

Robin Hood and Allan-a-Dale—(1) Stokes, (2) 
Hall 

Robin Hood and Little John—(1) Oleott, (2) 
Hall, (3) Tucker 

Robin Hood’s Burial—(1) Hall 

King James, the First, and the Tinker—(1) Ol- 
cott 


Characteristics of the traditional ballad: 


Abrupt beginning 

Few details 

Much dialogue 

Quickly told tale 

Moves forward with incremental repetition 
Usually a four-line stanza 

Rhyming of second and fourth lines 


LiTerRARY BALLADS 


The Diverting History of John Gilpin (Cow- 
per)—(1) Gordon and King 

The Wreck of the Hesperus (Longfellow)— 
(1) Wiggin, (2) Gordon and King, (3) Ing- 
pen, (4) Stevenson 

The Yarn of the Nancy Bell (Gilbert)—(1) 
Gordon and King, (2) Hall, (3) Huber-Bru- 
ner 


1 See list of ballad collections given at the end of this article. 
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Darius Green and His Flying Machine (Troy. 
bridge)—(1) Gordon and King, (2) Steven. 
son 








The Highwayman (Noyes)—(1) am Tk 
(2) Huber-Bruner. Bk. 8, (3) Gordon and 
King |: 

Little Billie (Thackeray)—(1) Oleott q 

The Admiral’s Ghost (Noyes) 

Ballad of John Silver (Masefield)—Sea Poems, 
by Masefield 

The Pied Piper (Browning)—(1) Wiggin, (2 
Huber-Bruner, Bk. 8, (3) Tucker T 

The Cremation of Sam McGee (Service)—Ht- | 
ber-Bruner, Bk. 9 

Lochinvar (Sir Walter Scott)—(1) Ingpen, (2) | ‘ 
Oleott, (3) Hall, (4) Wiggin b 

The Tarry Buccaneer (Masefield)—Sea Ballads, { . 
by Masefield . 

Skipper Ireson’s Ride (Whittier) —Huber-Bru- : 
ner, Bk. 8 it 

Dixie Land (written as a comic melody by an I 
old Negro in 1859)—Holland ( 

King Bruce and the Spider—Huber-Bruner, 
Bk. 5 





Prose RETELLINGS OF BALLADS 


Robin Hood Rescues the Lady’s Three Sons 
(Old Ballads in Prose, by Eva March Tap- 
pan) 

Robin Hood’s Guest (Old Ballads in Prose, by 
Eva March Tappan) 

The Barring of the Door (Old Ballads in Prose, 
by Eva March Tappan) 

How Robin Hood Served the King (Old Bal- 
lads in Prose, by Eva March Tappan) 

Catskin (Old Ballads in Prose, by Eva March 
Tappan) 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood (Howard 
Pyle), Scribner 

The Book of Romance (Andrew Lang), Long- 
mans 

Bold Robin Hood and His Outlaw Band (Louis 
Rhead), Harper 

Tales from Scottish Ballads (Elizabeth Grier- 
son), Maemillan 

Children’s Tales from Scottish Ballads (Eliza- 
beth Grierson), Macmillan 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


LonceR NARRATIVE Poems” 


Legend of Bregenz (Adelaide Proctor)—(1) 
Holland, (2) Tucker, Bk. 5 

The Leak in the Dike (Phoebe Cary)—(1) Hol- 
land 

The Skeleton in Armor (Longfellow)—(1)Ing- 
pen, (2) Holland, (3) Stevenson 

Brian O’Linn—(1) Olcott 

Horatius at the Bridge (Macaulay)—(1) Hall, 
(2) Stevenson, (3) Ingpen 

The Glove and the Lions (Leigh Hunt)—(1) 
Huber-Bruner, (2) Hall 


After approaching the study of ballads 
according to the plan here described, the 
boys and girls became enthusiastic in form- 
ing groups to sing ballads before the class. 
A number of Boy Scouts presented several 
ballads of a humorous nature which they 
had been in the habit of singing during the 
camping season. 

The boys dressed as hobos and sat on 
the floor in circle formation during the 
singing. One boy played the banjo for 
the group. After the class members heard 
the ballad, they joined in the singing. 

Many of the children came to school with 
copies of old ballads familiar to their 
grandparents; some of these they drama- 
tized. 

In the community where this ballad 
study was carried on, a bank robbery had 
taken place. The boys suggested that each 
person write a stanza in ballad style about 
the bandits and their escape. The stanzas 
were written on the board and a class dis- 
cussion followed. One committee arranged 
the stanzas in order and another commit- 
tee planned music for the completed bal- 
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lad. Several days later, a group sang the 
ballad before the class. 

Sea and pirate ballads were composed by 
the class members after reading Masefield 
and Noyes; ballads on aviators touched a 
modern note. 

The ballad unit did much to interest the 
boys in poetry of the narrative type, and 
many longer modern poems were read by 
the class. 


Porrry Books or BALLAD COLLECTIONS 


Gordon and King, Magic World. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Hall, Ballads and Other Narrative Poems. 
lyn & Bacon. 

Holland, Historic Poems and Ballads. Geo. W. 
Jacobs Co. 

Huber-Bruner, The Poetry Book, Nos. 5, 8, 9. 
Rand MeNally. 

Ingpen, One Thousand Poems for Children. 
Doubleday, Doran. 

Lomax, Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Bal- 
lads. Maemillan Co. 

Oleott, Story Telling Ballads. 
flin Co. 

Seudder, The Children’s Book. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 

Stevenson, Home Book of Verse. 
& Co. 

Stokes, The Open Door to Poetry. 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Tucker, Literature for Reading and Memoriza- 
tion, No. 5. Iroquois Publishing Co. 

Wiggin and Smith, Golden Numbers. Geo. W. 
Jacobs Co. 

Witham, English and Scottish Ballads. Hough 
ton Mifflin Co. 


Al- 


Houghton Mif- 


Henry Holt 


Charles 


BERENICE B. BeEaos, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo. 


* These may well be read after a study of the ballads. 
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NOT OLD ENOUGH 


Few deny that we are in a bad slump. 
There is, however, no general agreement 
as to the cause of it. Adams, in an article 
in the Forum late in 1930, ascribed it to 
our immaturity. He said, in substance, 
that the full force of the machine civiliza- 
tion struck us in our callow youth. Being 
only adolescents, we lacked the wisdom 
and moral stamina to stand up against 
it. 

This is an interesting hypothesis and it 
has important implications. The validity 
each can test for himself. Consider such 
matters as advertising, sport, gambling in 
stocks, styles in dress, moving pictures, 
jazz and crooning, ‘‘picture’’ newspapers 
and ‘‘pulp’’ magazines. These are ubiqui- 
tous features of our national life. What do 
they mean? 

Well, children are credulous, impulsive, 
imitative, acquisitive, restless. They love 
excitement, they have poor judgment of 
values, they follow up immediate interests 
and are unable to pursue a distant goal 
with sustained purpose. They are swayed 
by their feelings. They do not know them- 
selves. It appears likely that the intelli- 
gence testers were right in estimating the 
average intellectual maturity as of the 
early ‘teens. Bankers and other business 
men who could not keep their hands off 
other people’s money during the Great 
Boom were merely reéracting their boy- 
hood visits to the forbidden jam pot. 

Walter Lippmann puts the idea in these 
words: ‘‘They are ...men trained to 
manipulate the machinery of civilization 
but utterly incapable of handling their 
own purposes in any civilized fashion. For 


_—————~ 


their purposes are merely the relics of an 
infancy when their wishes were law, and 
they knew neither necessity nor change.” 
In a word, they have never grown up. 
But a democratic social order demands 
individual competence. It rests on the as. 
sumption that the people can and will co-| 
operate to promote the general welfare. 
Each will exercise a high degree of self. 
direction and self-control and will love his 
neighbor as himself. Unless those condi- 
tions can be attained—and reasonably soon 
—some form of control by a dictatorial | 
minority is inevitable. Some charge that 
we have actually had this for a long time, 
though the outward pretense of popular | 
sovereignty has been kept up. | 
Two inferences seem clear. If the school 
program for children and young people 
ean be made a more effective aid to growth | 
toward maturity, the necessary changes | 
should be made, no matter how drastic or 
how costly. Wells is right. It is a race 
between education and catastrophe. In 
the second place, the time-honored notion 
that education is something to be acquired 
before voting age and used afterward 


— 








should be abandoned. Thorndike has shown 
the falsity of the assumption long held 
that adults can learn, if at all, only with 
great difficulty. Communities that have 





fostered educational activities of adults 


testify to greatly improved support of the | 


school program for childhood and youth. 
The school buildings are there and they 
should be used to capacity. As clearing 
houses for the civic, cultural, and recrea- 
tional life of their neighborhoods, they can 
save the day for democracy. What else 
can? 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 


EMERGENCY AID IN EDUCATION 


The Federal Advisory Committee on 
Emergency Aid in Education proposes the 
following program : 


1. The emergency problem of keeping ele- 
mentary and secondary schools open on as 
nearly normal a basis as possible during the 
school year 1933-34 should be met by a federal 
appropriation of $50,000,000 to be allocated ac- 
cording to emergency needs in the several states. 
This sum may be provided in one of two ways: 
(a) by a special provision in the relief act or, 
less preferably, (b) by a separate federal ap- 
propriation. In either case such appropriation 
shall be administered preferably by a Board of 
which the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation shall be chairman and executive officer. 

2. In view of the fact that the inability of 
many communities adequately to maintain 
schools is certain to continue during the fiscal 
year 1934-35, a federal emergency appropria- 
tion or allocation of not less than $100,000,000 
should be made available beginning July 1, 
1934; this appropriation or allocation to be 
distributed in an objective manner, determined 
by a Board of which the United States Com- 
missioner of Education shall be chairman and 
executive officer, and based upon reasonable 
evidence of needs and resources. 

3. The instability of educational support even 
in the abler states and communities, due to the 
shrinkage of local ability to support schools 
during the depression, constitutes an aspect of 
the present emergency of such proportion as to 
endanger the effectiveness of the schools 
throughout the nation. The fundamental relief 
which is necessary in order that public educa- 
tional institutions may be adequately supported 
ean be secured only through the adoption of 
measures for the federal emergency aid to educa- 
tion during 1934-35. The situation is so critical 
in education that the people are justified in 
using federal funds to insure the normal opera- 
tion of schools. Accordingly, it is reeommended 
that a substantial sum be distributed from the 
federal treasury to the various states to assist 
them in meeting this phase of the emer- 
gency. 

The method of distribution should provide, 
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first, that a flat sum objectively determined be 
distributed to all states; second, that a supple- 
mental sum objectively determined but weighted 
to meet the needs of the poorer states be in- 
cluded in the distribution; and, third, that the 
method of distribution be stated in the statutes, 
provided that a contingent fund not to exceed 
ten per cent of the amount so provided for 
1934-35 be reserved for distribution to states 
and local units to meet exceptional and unfore- 
seen needs under the direction of a Board of 
which the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion shall be chairman. 

4. Local funds should be released for school 
maintenance by: (a) refinancing school district 
indebtedness or such municipal or county in- 
debtedness as may have been incurred in behalf 
of the schools; (b) providing federal loans to 
school districts or to municipal or county cor- 
porations, where (in the case of the latter) the 
loan is to be used for educational purposes; 
provided that in both instances the loan shall 
rest on the security of delinquent taxes, frozen 
assets in closed banks, or other acceptable 
securities. 

5. Out of any new appropriations made for 
Public Works, not less than 10 per cent should 
be allocated for buildings for schools, colleges, 
and other educational enterprises. Such grants 
shall be available provided that an approved 
survey has been made, and that the survey shows 
the need for the buildings. In cases where such 
surveys have not already been made, these sur- 
veys shall be made under the direction of the 
Office of Education through a decentralized re- 
gional organization. The cost of these surveys 
shall be charged to the Public Works appropria- 
tion for school plants. We recommend that the 
grants for such projects be made on a 100 per 
cent basis. In administering this fund major 
attention should be given to the needs of the 
rural schools. 

6. A federal appropriation or allocation of 
$30,000,000 should be provided to assist students 
to attend institutions of higher education for 
the period ending July 1, 1935, by (a) special 
provision in existing acts, or (b) by a separate 
federal appropriation. This fund should be ad- 
ministered by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 
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Federal relief for public education is 
needed for such emergency purposes as 
the following: 


1. To open closed schools and prevent other 
schools from closing or from drastically short- 
ening their terms. 

2. To prevent drastic retrenchments in educa- 
tional programs which will further seriously 
lower the quantity and quality of educational 
opportunity provided the boys and girls of 
the nation. 

3. To provide for the employment at appropri- 
ate salaries of qualified teachers who are now 
unemployed and who are needed in many 
school systems to carry on essential phases of 
educational work. 

4. To provide credit and other financial aid on 
the security of delinquent property taxes and 
frozen school funds in closed banks to enable 
the payment of salaries and other obligations 
now in arrears. 

5. To provide federal funds for the repair and 
construction of needed school buildings. 

6. To provide federal relief funds to assist the 
states in the maintenance of a foundation 
program of public education in every com- 
munity during the period of the emergency. 

7. To secure the further liberalization of federal 
emergency acts through which relief is now 


being given to public education in some com- 
munities. 


The success achieved by those working in 
Washington for emergency relief for educa- 
tion will depend principally upon the 
strength of the demand which Congress and 
the administration feel from educators and 
laymen throughout the country. 


REVISION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 

As a result of the poor showing of 5,000 
New England high school seniors in a test 
of knowledge of the world today, a com- 
mittee of educators and industrial leaders 
is planning to recommend a drastic change 
in sehool curriculums. 

When 45 per cent of this same 5,000 high 
school senior group does not recognize the 
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name of Charles Evans Hughes, Chief Jus. 
tice of the United States Supreme Court, 
it is none too soon to dig beneath the sur. 
face of high school history, economics, and 
civics teaching and find the reasons for such! 
abysmal ignorance. 

Too many boys and girls decided that the 
‘‘gold standard’’ is a ‘‘flag used by the 
’49’ers in their rush for the yellow metal 
across the continent.”’ 

Such persons as Pierre Laval, Joseph! 
Stalin, Heinrich Bruenin, William Greene, | 
Elihu Root, Clara Barton, and Ramsay 
MacDonald were total strangers to most of 
the seniors. Furthermore, the young peo- 
ple’s majority decided that ‘‘ New England 
has been losing its industries for years”’ 
and that the ‘‘ population in this section has 
been on the decline for some time.”’ 

All of these facts were revealed in star- 
tling clearness in a recent test of factual 
knowledge of the world about them pos- 
sessed by seniors in New England high | 
schools. The joint committee conducting it 
was composed of representatives from the 
New England Association of School Super- 
intendents: Hector Belisle, Fall River, 
Massachusetts; Louis P. Benezet, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire; John J. Des- 
mond, Jr., Chicopee, Massachusetts; from 
the New England Council, Dudley Har- 
mon, president; Robert E. Huse, editorial 
executive ; and from the Boston University 
School of Education, Professors Herbert 
Blair, Jesse B. Davis, John J. Mahoney, 
and George K. Makechnie. 

‘‘School is presumably the one agent of 














today’s civilization that is systematically 


and consistently preparing the youth of our | 


land for the problems of life,’’ Professor 
Makechnie declared. ‘‘If they are to solve 
the questions of adulthood and meet the 
pressure that today’s living puts upon the 
individual, they must be fitted, and by the 
school too, toward this end. For some time 
the school people have felt that the present 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 


mode of study is not adequate for this. To 


test the feeling and find facts, the inves- 


tigating committee devised a test to ex- 
amine knowledge. ‘‘The results show, with- 
out a doubt, that the curriculum needs 


' drastic revision. If high school seniors do 


not know the world in which they live 
under the present set-up, it should be dis- 
earded.’’ 

A new committee, appointed for the pur- 
pose of planning a revision study program, 


| is already at work. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

The enrichment of the curriculum and 
the new emphasis on informal teaching call 
for a much larger supply of materials of 
instruction than was formerly the case. 
One way of meeting the problem is to make 
the materials on hand more readily acces- 
sible. 

This has been done in Kansas City by 
means of a bibliography arranged alpha- 
betically by topics. Page references to the 
books available are inserted. Thus the 
teacher and her pupils can turn to the list 
and learn in a moment where information 
ean be found on adobe, blueberries, Chile, 
Free Soil Party, and so on. The bibliog- 
raphy was prepared under the direction of 
Mr. S. M. Barrett, Supervisor of Publica- 
tions. 
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THE PUPILS MAKE A GUIDE TO NEWARK 

As an outgrowth of a project sponsored 
by Mr. Herzberg and already mentioned 
in this journal, the pupils of the Franklin 
School in Newark, New Jersey, prepared 
a practical Handy Guide to Newark. The 
text was written by the auditorium classes, 
the drawings were prepared by the art 
classes, and the press work was done by 
the printing classes. 

The pupils gathered much interesting 
historical information, listed the public 
monuments, pictured the larger buildings, 
diagrammed the chief streets, and collected 
a bibliography. Their industry resulted 
in an attractive and really useful hand- 
book. Its preparation witnesses to the 
progressive spirit of the school and of the 
alertness of the principal, Mr. Francis H. 
Budd. Numerous related activities chron- 
icled in a report from the school are in 
the same spirit. 


CHOOSING A CAREER 


School and college administrators who 
are interested in helping students to choose 
their careers more wisely, and who wish in- 
formation to assist them in planning pro- 
grams of vocational guidance, may get such 
information without charge from the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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CLARIFYING THE TEACHER’S PROBLEMS 


In offering his new volume, Clarifying 
the Teacher’s Problems,! Dr. Gist has con- 
tinued his already large contribution to the 
literature of elementary education. His 
Elementary School Supervision (1926), 
The Teaching and Supervision of Reading 
(a collaboration with William A. King, 
1927), and The Administration of an Ele- 
mentary School (1928) are widely used 
and quoted, and lead very naturally to the 
subject of the present work. 

As brought out in the author’s preface, 
and in the excellent introduction by Dr. 
James F. Hosie of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, the book is designed for 
use as a textbook to accompany practice 
teaching courses in normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges and as a quick survey 
of the nature and implications of educa- 
tion on the elementary level, modernly con- 
ceived. Times have changed in education, 
changed very rapidly—so rapidly, in fact, 
that those students in teachers’ colleges 
and others only a short distance along in 
their experience need reorientation. This, 
the book attempts to do for the teacher 
who, to quote from Dr. Hosic’s introduc- 
tion, is ‘‘little by little becoming a true 
professional.’’ 

For those having a mature and scholarly 
grasp of the problems confronting educa- 
tion, the book will appear disappointingly 
elementary and somewhat superficial, both 
in treatment and in organization. But it 
must be remembered that the book is not 
intended for that group. It is frankly an 
elementary treatment, intended to simplify 
the picture by a swift and interesting 
presentation of ‘‘what makes the new 


1Clarifying the Teacher’s Problems. By Arthur S. Gist. 
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school new,’’ carefully avoiding technicali! 
ties which might confuse or bewilder. 1 

meet this problem of simplification, th¢ 
technique of the ‘‘Preview Questions’’ ap. 
pearing at the beginning of each chapter 
an excellent one, particularly if the book is 
used as a text, since these provide an op. 
portunity for instructor and students to 
anticipate the discussion by a ‘‘warming 
up’’ period to heighten the sense of readi- 
ness for further study. 

The chapter headings, enumerated be. 
low, are again representative of the ‘‘sur. 
vey’’ nature of the book, since in a volume 
of 312 pages no thoroughgoing treatment 
of any one topic is possible. Chapter I, 
on ‘‘The Teacher’s Ideals,’’ sets a high 
standard, although the treatment itself is 
so very brief that the student is given the 
notion that these ideals are rather easily 
realizable, and can be ‘‘rated’’ by super- 
visors or other persons concerned by some 
such simple rating blank as appears on 
page 7. There is a real danger in such 
rating schemes, however carefully admin- 
istered, and no simple numerical averaging 
of ‘‘traits,’’ as is suggested, is either sound 
or objective. 

In this and other chapters one could 
wish that the author might have avoided 
the identification of all teachers as women, 
since it is true that there is a not incon- 








siderable number of men in the profession, 
even on the elementary level. 

The ‘‘Functions of Elementary Eduea- | 
tion,’’ as treated in Chapter II, are ex- 
cellently stated, containing just a glimpse 
of the real guidance function of the school. 
On page 28 the teacher is unduly warned 
against allowing ‘‘laziness’’ to develop in 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 
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‘ther’? pupils—wnduly, because all teachers 
are too prone to use laziness as a blanket 
explanation for all sorts of maladjustments 
in face of the fact that psychologists and 
mental hygienists are rapidly coming to 
the conclusion that this term is almost 
never justifiable. 

‘‘Creative Education,’’ in Chapter III, 
offers the reader a brief and understand- 
able preview of those characteristics of 
modern education which justify the use of 
the term. Teachers and students who 
struggle to understand in what manner 
creative tendencies should be encouraged 
and directed in schools will be distinctly 
aided by the treatment. 

Chapter IV, ‘‘ Efficient Classroom Man- 
agement,’’ offers advice of a very practical 
nature, and might have stressed still fur- 
ther the need of knowing the individual 
pupil, as a part of the control and manage- 
ment procedure. 

Chapter V, ‘‘Recitations,’’ is excellent. 
The historical changes that have occurred, 
to result in the modern concept of the reci- 
tation as a technique bearing a distinct re- 
lation to a comprehensive set of aims, are 
exceedingly well worked out. 

‘‘Measurement of Ability and Achieve- 
ment,’? Chapter VI, builds up well the 
now orthodox notions concerning the meas- 
urement technique, touching just lightly 
enough upon the statistics of measurement 
to introduce the student to the topic for 
later study. The author says nothing of 
the very considerable techniques now avail- 
able in the field of personality guidance, 
so obviously necessary to supplement sta- 
tistical measurement. 

Beginning with Chapter VII, the author 
enters a field wherein his special knowledge 
enables him to offer fine advice, and these 
chapters—VII, ‘‘The Teaching of English 
Expression’’; VIII, ‘‘The Teaching of 
Silent Reading’’; IX, ‘‘The Teaching of 


? Problems of the Teaching Personnel. 


By Dennis H. Cooke. 


Oral Reading’’; X, ‘‘The Teaching of 
Social Studies’’; XI, ‘‘The Teaching of 
Arithmetic’; and XII, ‘‘Health and 
Physical Education’’—are replete with 
well-considered information regarding pro- 
cedure, materials, sources of tests, and in- 
structional devices, patterns of work, and 
typical measuring techniques. The teacher, 
either new or experienced, will turn to 
these sections repeatedly, with good prom- 
ise of worth-while assistance. 

The book concludes in Chapter XIII, 
‘The New Teacher,’’ with some very prac- 
tical advice regarding the securing of posi- 
tions, starting the first day, and profes- 
sional relations. 

On the whole, the book does excellently 
what it purports to do. While certain evi- 
dences of careless organization and too 
rapid editing mar its value, an inexperi- 
enced teacher or one seeking further light 
on newer tendencies should find it a use- 
ful and thought-provoking guide. 

M. Ernest TOWNSEND, 
Newark, N. J. 


PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHING 
PERSONNEL 

In presenting Problems of the Teaching 
Personnel,? Professor Cooke has made a 
distinct contribution to the field of school 
administration. The book is reasonably up 
to date and is as comprehensive as a work 
of this character can well be. The author 
has brought together the outstanding facts 
concerning the teaching profession and has 
attempted, where possible, to evaluate those 
practices in school administration which 
concern teachers. The book is divided into 
two parts. The first section is devoted to 
“Professional Problems’’ and the second to 
‘Administrative Problems.’’ ‘‘Teachers’ 
Salaries and the Cost of Living,’’ for ex- 
ample, is a professional problem, whereas 
‘‘The Construction of a Salary Schedule”’ 


Longmans, Green and Company, 1933. 
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is considered an administrative problem. 
Practically every phase of teacher person- 
nel from supply and demand to the ease of 
the teacher’s health is discussed in this 
volume. 

In some instances the author has failed 
to make the best selection of references for 
the use of students. For example, such a 
book as Dutton and Snedden, The Admin- 
istration of Public Education in the United 
States, is listed under suggested references 
at the end of several chapters. This book 
was written in 1913 and has long since been 
relegated to the stacks as far as its signifi- 
cance in the field of educational adminis- 
tration is concerned. The author has also 
omitted from the suggested reading list cer- 
tain important publications. As an illus- 
tration, in the chapter on ‘‘ Teachers’ Sal- 
ary Schedules’’ no mention is made of the 
Research Bulletins of the National Eduea- 
tion Association which deal specifically 
with this topic. The Bulletins entitled The 
Scheduling of Teachers’ Salaries and Ad- 
ministrative Practices Affecting Classroom 
Teachers are far more significant for the 
use of students than Edmondson and 
Lewis, Problems in the Administration of 
a School System. 

On the whole, however, the book is well 
documented and should be of considerable 
interest to students of administration 
everywhere. 

Wriuarp §. ELssree. 


THE PROBLEM OF PRESSURE GROUPS 

Dr. Waller’s study® of the difficulties to 
be surmounted in meeting pressure from 
various outside forces that seek to influ- 
ence the schools is most timely. The report 
of the N. E. A. committee on ‘‘ Propaganda 
in the Schools,’’ by Dr. Broome’s group, 


3 Outside Demands and Pressures on the Public Schools. 


Columbia University, 1932. 
*The New Leisure Challenges the Schools. 
New York, 1933. 
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By Eugene T. Lies. 


the survey reported in the Eleventh Year. 
book of the Elemeatary School Principak 
together with such other information asl 
that contained in Miss Pierce’s Public} 
Opinion and the Teaching of History ix 
the United States and her more recent 
Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic 
Training of Youth have made us acutely 
conscious of the problem. Now we have, t 
guide to dealing with it in a practical} ‘ 
way. 

The method used is that of case study.) 
The data were gathered largely by means 
of recorded interviews. Of course the per. 
sons interviewed remain anonymous, being 
referred to merely by number. They were 
for the most part superintendents of | 
schools. One gathers that success in meet-| | 
ing outside demands depends upon will ) 
factors as clear and definite educational’ 
aims, a correct analysis of the unique local { 
situation, tact, patience, and ability to help 
outsiders to understand the school and to 
eome into intelligent sympathy with it. 
Clearly the superintendent must recognize 
that the handling of public relations as a 
means to an end is a very important part 
of his work. Prevention, it may be added, 
appears to be preferable to cure. With an 
informed public supporting the schools, 
there is little danger from special groups, 
altruistic or otherwise. 





( 


ON THE USE OF LEISURE 

The report on recreation by committees 
of the National Education Association and 
the National Recreation Association‘ merits 
comparison with the joint report on 
‘‘Health Education.’’ The materials were 
gathered by Mr. Eugene T. Lies and have 
been passed upon by the National Com- 
mission on the Enrichment of Adult Life, 
of which Mr. James A. Moyer is chairman. 








By J. Flint Waller. Teachers College, 


National Recreation Association, 
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The aid of many educators in and out of 
school systems was also given. 

The report is chiefly a record of experi- 
ence and current practice. School pro- 
grams in physical education, reading and 
literature, dramatics, music, arts and 
crafts, and nature study are described. We 
learn how schools provide vacation activi- 
ties. The possibilities of centers for com- 
munity recreation are brought out and 
specific information is given regarding 


» such matters as playground layout, budg- 


ets, and leadership. There is, besides, a 
considerable bibliography and an index. 
This is a book to read and to use. It 
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contains more facts as to recreation than 
any other book, and it presents these in a 
sufficient setting of theory. For the gen- 
eral student of education it should prove 
invaluable. The specialist will of course 
find it meager, but at least it will help him 
to attain perspective. Since the problem 
of recreation is one that demands the co- 
operation of schools with other agencies, 
this fairly inclusive view should prove of 
great value in that respect. The treatment 
is positive; little is said about shortcom- 
ings. Doubtless the compilers preferred 
to leave fault-finding to the critics of our 
civilization, of whom there is no lack at 
present. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE CASE METHOD 

Teachers in a variety of subjects and in- 
stitutions will find useful suggestions on 
the use of ‘‘cases’’ in a handbook edited 
by Cecil E. Fraser.5 The volume was pre- 
pared primarily for teachers of business 
and the subjects treated are those of a col- 
lege of business, but the methods described 
are capable of wider application. A similar 


volume for schools of education is desir- 
able. 


5 The Case Method of Instruction. 
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SOME POSSIBILITIES OF AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL AUXILIARY LANGUAGE 

Language Learning® is a summary, pre- 
pared by Miss Helen S. Eaton, of an ex- 
tensive study of the use of artificial 
language, mainly Esperanto. The pur- 
poses which such a language can serve are 
shown to be different from ordinary ver- 
naculars, on the one hand, and such serv- 
ant languages as pidgin English on the 
other. It is, of course, a conscious creation 
according to principles that have been set 
up. 

The investigation indicates that Espe- 
ranto is much more easily mastered than a 
foreign language, such as French or Ger- 
man. Whether command of Esperanto is 
of positive benefit in learning such a 
foreign language is not clear. It is sug- 
gested that schools might well include the 
study of Esperanto in a course in General 
Language. 


FOR TEACHERS OF SPECIAL CLASSES 


Professor Kennedy-Fraser’s Education 
of the Backward Child’ is similar in pur- 
pose to Miss Inskeep’s Teaching Dull and 
Retarded Children (Macmillan) and Miss 
Descoudres’ Education of Mentally Defec- 
tive Children (Heath). In Part One he 
explains how backwardness is to be diag- 
nosed and provision for backward pupils 
made by means of school and class or- 
ganization. He next proceeds to details 
of handling oral language, handwork, writ- 
ing, reading, number, spelling, and com- 
position. Lastly, he treats of older chil- 
dren, special types, and the teacher 
herself. A brief bibliography completes the 
book. 

This author is now in charge of the 
training of mental defectives in Scotland 
and psychologist in the schools of Glasgow. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. 


* Language Learning. Summary of a Report to the International Auxiliary Language Association. 
By Division of Psychology, Institute of Educational Research of Teachers College, Columbia, 1933. 


™ Education of the Backward Child. By David Kennedy-Fraser. 


D. Appleton and Company, 1933. 
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He was, however, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of education in Cornell University. 
Consequently he introduces into his dis- 
cussion illustrations from both the Old 
World and the New. He evinces, moreover, 
familiarity with the writings of scholars in 
both Europe and America. He exhibits 
acquaintance with the everyday work of 
schools; hence his book will appeal to 
teachers looking for practical suggestions. 

Principals in particular will be inter- 
ested in the position this writer assumes 
with regard to classification. He would 
exclude from the ordinary school children 
with I.Q.’s not over 60 and provide for 
them in ‘‘occupational centers.’’ The 
pupils having I.Q.’s ranging from 60 to 85 
he would place in special classes, using a 
three-track plan or other method of pro- 
viding for individual differences among the 
pupils of this group. Except in the case 
of the large school, he would make homo- 
geneous grouping possible by bringing the 
backward pupils from several schools to- 
gether in a selected school. This policy 
would lend itself admirably to discussion 
in conferences of principals. So also would 
the question of how much dependence 
should be placed upon I.Q.’s as a basis of 
segregation. 


J. F. H. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
TRENDS IN INFORMAL TEACHING 


A committee of New York State prin- 
cipals and teachers examined about twelve 
hundred units of work, collected in 1932- 
1933, and found certain marked tendencies. 
These are reported by Mrs. Claire Zyve and 
Miss Marie Merrill in Teachers College Rec- 
ord for January. The trends listed and 
analyzed are: (1) More and better oppor- 
tunity for social experience through co- 
operative activities. (2) Increased emphasis 
upon social and economic interpretation of 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


community life. This is based more largely}the 
on first-hand experience. (3) Only dry} the 
with functional uses is included. Units are} fac’ 
less often chosen because they provide for}a © 
the acquisition of skills. (4) Subjects of} wa! 
study are used as tools in the solution of} the 
problems. They are more often integrated, | Fo 
(5) Textbooks are used mainly for refer.| the 
ence and libraries enlarged and freely | the 
drawn upon. (6) There is growth in flexj.} pT 
bility on the part of teachers. | ste 
YOUTH AND THE WORLD TODAY ” 





The January and February issues of} 
Progressive Education appear in a single} $! 
number given over to articles on education 
and contemporary social problems. The ma- 
terial is grouped under three headings: 
‘Schools and the Social Order,’’ ‘‘Revolu- | D 
tion by Education,’’ and ‘‘Helping Youth | 
to Understand His World.’’ As usual with | § 
symposiums, some of the articles might} ! 
properly come under other heads. Among ; ° 
those likely to be most widely quoted is that } ! 

¢ 
Vi 
‘. 





on ‘‘repudiation’’ of progressive methods 
in Russia, by Mrs. Nucia P. Lodge. The 
history of educational policy under the 
Revolution is reviewed. From the begin- | 
ning there was active opposition to the rf 
project method as being ‘‘imperialistic.” 
Complezes as fitting into the Soviet scheme 
were, nevertheless, adopted. Now the re- 
actionary faction appears to have tri- 
umphed and the use of the project method 
is restricted to schools in which the staff 
are equipped to use it wisely. It has not | 
been wholly abandoned. 





———— 


SUPERVISION AIMED AT DEVELOPING SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


In New York State Education for Feb- 
ruary, Professor William T. Melchior of 
Syracuse University tells how supervision 
in the elementary schools of two small cities 
has been made both creative and democratic, 
with gratifying results. The problem set by 
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the supervisory force was, ‘‘ How to unlock 
the personalities and latent abilities of the 
}faculty.’? A survey under the direction of 
a consulting expert was carried out. This 
was intended to reveal both conditions and 
the resources available for improving them. 
For example, the professional reading of 
the teachers was investigated, as were also 
the library facilities. Moreover, teachers, 
principals, and supervisors were invited to 
istate their most pressing needs and to in- 
| dicate the problems which in their opinion 
should first be attacked. The limits of the 
article forbade giving an account of the 
growth that took place. 





DISCUSSION AS A FINE ART 


In Childhood Education for February, 
Dr. Frank M. MeMurry, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, returns to a topic which has been a 
favorite with him for many years—the dis- 
cussion method of teaching and learning. 
He first explains why the method is fre- 
quently unsuccessful: the question at issue 
is not clearly delimited and hence discus- 
sion wanders from the point. ‘‘Good think- 





yin- | ing,’’ he says, ‘‘is based on valuable clearly 
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stated questions.’’ Holding to the point is 
essential. All participants must have a care 
for the relevancy of contributions. A time 
limit for speakers is often helpful. The 


tri. | chairman must accept responsibility for 


10d 


leadership; he must guide the discussion. 
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Ability for such leadership is rare. The 
value of good discussion as a method of 
thinking should be more generally appre- 
ciated. 


THE STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY LIFE IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


In the Nation’s Schools for February, 
Principal A. K. Loomis of the University 
of Chicago High School contends that ‘‘the 
study of contemporary life is an essential 
part of education at the secondary school 
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level.’’ The objections commonly urged, 
that the pupils are too immature and that 
controversial questions are beyond them, he 
holds to be unfounded. Evidence is at hand 
to show that high school students can deal 
with many social problems quite as well as 
college students. The provision for such 
work at present is inadequate; it should be 
a prominent feature of each year of the 
course. General education, not specializa- 
tion, should be aimed at. All aspects of 
American culture should be included. 
Teachers should be more broadly trained 
so as to be competent to direct the work. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
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